CARL HUBBELL: 
WORLD SERIES GIANT 


(SEE PAGE 26) 
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Flhol GAME oIlEEL... 1HEN GUPHL 


@ Things are different down on the farm. First came steel to accelerate every operation from plow- 


ing time to harvest—to lessen labor, improve farm income. Then came COP-R-LOY, fine mild steel 
alloyed with pure copper, for better and longer life roofing, spouting, gutters and other building 
essentials. Farmers got acquainted with a metal of definite merit. Result: COP-R-LOY in wire 
fencing; culverts; pipe for the new water system that includes plumbing, heating and irrigation; also 
COP-R-LOY conduit for the modern electrical plant. Today the farmer is expert as any in selecting 
metal products; he knows what they must do for him, and manufacturers who would sell him and 
keep him as a customer will do well to consider his knowledge and his needs—his recognition of 


COP-R-LOY as a basic metal. It’s Wheeling Steel! Wheeling Steel Corporation, Wheeling, West V2 


© 1936, Wheeling Steel Corporation 


COP-R-LOY 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. =—— 
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“Ive just reread 
the’Sentimental Journey. 
You remember the _ 
place where--? “ 


‘Jim taqged after 
Prof. Lane just as 
Boswell did after 
Dr. Johnson.” 


"Why did Pepys 
call his wife 

‘poor wretch’ 
in his diary?” 


"Sorry, but 
I've never 
read it.” 


How many INTELLIGENCE Tests like these 
do you “flunk”—and never know it? 


|F YOU must always say, “sorry, I never 
read it,” when some world-famous book 
is spoken of, people soon think of you as a 
person without education. They even label 
you as lacking in intelligence! It isn’t fair, 
of course—but you can’t stop others from 
judging you by appearances. Well-read peo- 
ple are bound to set you down as “dumb” 
if you can never join the talk when the 
world’s classic writers are being discussed. 

What can you do about it? Must you 
plow laboriously through all the world’s lit- 
erary masterpieces in order to escape being 
crowned with a dunce cap? It would take 
you ten years at least. No, there’s 
a better, easier, modern way to 
become book-wise. 


Now You Can Talk 
About Books with the 
Best of Them! 


There’s no longer any need for 
you to sit in tongue-tied embar- 
rassment when the talk turns to 
literature. In fact, you can now 
become really “well-read” in just 
a few weeks—with the aid of a 
single volume, called the OUT- 
LINE OF GREAT BOOKS. In 
this one book you are given 
(quickly, easily, pleasantly) the 
gist of the 250 great works which 
are most frequently spoken of in 
the social talk of well-bred, well- 
educated men and women. 

These 250 books are expertly 
condensed—each in its author’s 
own words—into a single volume of only 
about goo double column pages, 6% x 9/2 
inches in size. Keep it on your library table, 
amuse yourself reading the fascinating, con- 
cise “digests” of a few masterpieces every 
evening, and soon you'll be able to hold your 
own in any conversation about literature! 


And PROFESSOR JOHN ERSKINE 
Will Be Your Pilot! 


Nobody could have furnished a more de- 
lightful and helpful introduction to the 
world’s greatest books than the brilliant 
author of “The Private Life of Helen of 
Troy,” for he is qualified by many years 
experience in teaching literature as Pro- 
fessor of English in Columbia University. 
You will find his introductory essay full of 
inspiring help in becoming truly well-read! 


The ONE Book That Comes Nearest 


Every Book Complete in 
Essentials—But Briefly Expressed 


These 250 outlines are not dull, colorless sum- 
maries; they are the books themselves, in their 
author’s own style, but expertly condensed to 
save your time. Lack of space forbids naming 
even a fraction of the famous works with which 
you will quickly become familiar, but they are the 
very ones you have heard of, and wanted to read, 
all your life. Books like the pomorene, exciting 
LIFE OF BENVENUTO CELLINI, the spicy 
DIARY OF SAMUEL PEPYS, the. thrilling 
TRAVELS OF MARCO POLO, Mark Twain's 
hilarious INNOCENTS ABROAD, Carlyle’s 
fascinating HISTORY OF THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION, etc., etc. A complete literary 
education, in “tabloid,” easily-absorbed form. 


At Last! This Famous 


DIGEST of 250 
GREAT BookKS 


(Formerly in 3 Vols. at *7°°] 
Now for the FIRST TIME 


in ONE VOLUME .. 


Introduction by JOHN ERSKINE 


Never Before at This Amazing Price! 
EXAMINE 7 DAYS FREE 
Send No Money 


For the first time this famous set of 
books has now been published in a single 
volume—at less than half the price of 
the 3 volume set, sold until now at $7.65. 

While a limited printing of this new sin- 

gle-volume edition lasts, you can secure 

it for only $2.95. 

Just send the coupon to reserve your 

copy. We will notify you when it is 
ready to ship. Then send $1.00 deposit 
and the volume will be sent you prepaid 
for a week’s examination. If you are 
not fully satisfied, return it and your 
dollar will be refunded to you at once. 
If you keep it, your deposit is first 
payment and you pay the balance at 
the rate of $1.00 a month. Mail the 
coupon now. Wm. H. Wise & Co., 
Publishers, Dept. 6410, 50 West 47th 
St., New York, N. Y. 


Mail This 


Coupon 
NOW! 


to Being a College Education! 


- 
Ey 


Artcraft 
Binding 
only 


75¢ 
additional 
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D 
Read 7 Days FREE 
SEND NO 
MONEY 
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Wm. H. Wise & Co., Publishers, 
Dept. 6410,50 West 47th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Reserve for me one copy of The OUTLINE 
OF GREAT BOOKS in cloth* binding. Noti- 
fy me when ready to ship and I will send 
one dollar deposit. Ship fully 
week’s free examination. If return it you 
will refund my deposit at once. If I keep it 
the deposit is my first payment and I will send 
$1.00 each month until the special price of 
$2.95 plus a few cents postage, has been paid. 


repaid for one 





Name 


Address 








If $1. deposit is sent now, book will be shipped 
If $2.95 is sent, we will stand mailing costs. 
t refund instantly if not more than 


City 
P. 3S. 
at once. 
Either 
pleased. 

ee Check here if you wish the beautiful artcraft 

binding at only 75c additional. 
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MEXICO TRAVEL NEWS 


Fiesta Season 
on Mexico's 
West Coast 


In Mexico, any day is good for a fiesta. 
But the biggest fiesta is on December 
12, the day on which (in 1531) a humble 
Indian named Juan Diego saw a vision 
of Our Lady of Guadalupe. Toward this 
day all Mexico points, and many are the 
fiesta days preceding it. Travelers on 
Southern Pacific’s West Coast Route 
to Mexico City are apt to run into 
fiestas any time from now until Christ- 
mas. 


Low roundtrip fares to Mexico City 
permit tourists to use the West Coast 
Route one way, see Hermosillo (its 
name means “Little Beauty”), Navojoa 
(where the Indians who meet the train 
sell beautiful, hand-woven blankets for 
a song), Mazatlan (where agile natives 
climb cocoanut palms as in the South 
Sea Islands), Guadalajara (where fine 
pottery and bubble glass are made). 


For a new, rotogravure folder describ- 
ing the West Coast of Mexico, write 
O. P. Bartlett, Dept. NW-10, 310 So. 
Michigan Boulevard, Chicago. 
















































Mazatlan 
... asin the South Sea Islands 


PLAYA DE CORTES 


Thirty minutes (by hotel automobile) 
off the West Coast Route’s main line 
lies Southern Pacific’s beautiful new 
beach resort, Hotel Playa de: Cortés. 
There is no finer deep-sea fishing any- 
where than in San Pedro Bay, near 
here. But Playa de Cortés guests not 
interested in fishing find plenty of other 
diversions—swimming in the outdoor 
pool, playing tennis, loafing in the warm 
winter sunshine. 
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Wake up! 


news.” 


CAPITAL: 


3,659)..." 
How about 
1,596? 


MIRACLE: 
of Aug. 
History.” 


BALLYHOO: Front cover of Aug. 29 issue let 
Governor 
from rear platform of railroad train hardly 
in this day and age of 
Why must publications still 
follow such old lines of “political ballyhoo” ? 
News-WEEK. 
of interesting events. 
and especially a politician, is no 


Landon 


“news, 
slirring events. 


A man shaking hands, 


Plattsburg, N.Y. 


On page 
News-WEEK, you state: “At Pierre, S. D., 
the nation’s smallest capital city (population 
Better get out the old geography 


Carson City, 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Editorial Note: Mr. Schaefer is right. 
to the 1930 census, Carson City’s population is 1,596. 


I have just read your Page 17 
15 Issue of the 

The Terrible Figures of loss per 
day, then to think it -is all FooLISHNEss to 


LETT ER Ss 
such Conditions 
shaking hands a 


ra, Ill., advertised Rev. 


The world is full had _ passed 
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‘sparkling 


Ben P. SMITH 


arise. 


Examine 


Lord picked 





On Aug. 15 The Herald Examiner Ex 
ined these records mailed the report to 


Daily Register, Harrisburg, 


countys are burned up. 


IF THE LORD WILLS 


7, Sept. 5 issue of 


; TO SHOW 
again. 
Nev.—population 


A. C. SCHAEFER 


According 
going to Harrisburg, 
State. 


you THE Rest. 
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“HARRISBURG, ILL., Sept. 2. 
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On Aug. 3, 1936, The Aurora Beacon, Auro- 
Davis Will Hold Spe- 
cial Meeting in McCartys Park Aug. 9, 193+ 
4 P.M. TO PRAY FOR RAIN. 
The Dear 
Storm from Lake Michigan and watered 
land without the foreknoledge of the Wether 
man at Evanston who was 
Time I wrote the Aurora Papers... 
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ever before. Business is looking for broad- 


Your Success Is a matter of Minutes— 
Not Years 


Today there is greater opportunity than Foreign travel is one of the fruits of success 
—and twice as delightful when you take 
gauged men with well-stored minds. with you a broad cultural background. 


NEWS-WEEK 
















Men of culture are sought after by the 
better clubs; their knowledge makes them 
interesting and entertaining to others. 








A lovely home—social advantages for wife 
and children—all the finer things of 
life—these are the dividends of Success. 


e¢ READ HOW 15 MINUTES A DAY WILL UNLEASH THE 


IMPRISONED POWER WITHIN YOU—AND BRING YOU LIFE’S RICH REWARDS 


FINE POSITION, a beautiful home, 
motor cars, travel—the respect and 
esteem of associates —sweet are the fruits 
of success. But how can I get them?— you 
eagerly ask. By attaining, day by day, the 
knowledge that will unleash the imprisoned 
power within you and bring success without 
of waiting. 

Knowledge that gives wings to your 
mind — that goes beyond the boundaries of 
your own business or profession. The wni- 
versal knowledge that success demands— 
the ability to talk intelligently and confi- 
dently on a thousand and one different sub- 
jects that interest the alert, active people 
you meet. 

his ability can only come from one 
source. An intimate acquaintance with 
the greatest minds of all ages — men who 
have made the world’s history, written its 
wit and wisdom, phrased its philosophy. 
Knowing their thoughts, yourown 
thoughts become freshened, inspired. Your 
own opinions are more forceful, more 
sought-after. You have greater power to 
impress and influence others. And you can 
easily acquire all this by following the 
simple plan outlined here. 


TAKE CARE OF THE MINUTES——AND THE YEARS 
WILL TAKE CARE OF THEMSELVES. 15 
MINUTES A DAY WORKS WONDERS 


Thousands of men and women have paved 
the way toadvancement — attained greater 
mental stature — made seven-league strides 
to business as well as social success — by 
spending 15 minutes a day with Dr. Charles 
W. Eliot's famous Five-Foot Shelf of 
Books (The Harvard Classics). 


These inspiring books help you become 
the poised, dynamic personality business 
is always seeking. They pay you actual 
dividends in dollars and cents. At the same 


time, they give you new interests, count- 
less hours of pleasure, and a greater capacity 
for enjoying the finer things of life! 

Dr. Eliot, for forty years President of 
Harvard University, knew your problems 
—knew they could be solved by a planned 
reading of the imperishable masterpieces 
he selected from the great books of the 
world. With this priceless library, you sit 
in the front row while the vast panorama 
of civilization unfolds before your eyes. 
You absorb man’s most sublime thoughts 
on religion, government, philosophy and 
life. You witness discoveries that have 
revolutionized medicine, physics, astron- 
omy, thought. You get a new perspective 
on the machine age, the relation between 
capital and labor, and all the vital prob- 
lems of today. You get the essence of a 
liberal education—a background that 





yr | 





makes your opinions count — that gives the 
stamp of authority to everything you say! 

You owe it to yourself to learn more 
about this modern method of self-improve- 
ment that gives wings to your mind. 


FASCINATING FREE BOOK LIGHTS THE WAY 


A most interesting little book, *‘ Fifteen 
Minutes a Day’’, tells about this practical 
plan, outlines Dr. Eliot's fascinating Read- 
ing Courses, as well as the supplementary 
lectures which have themselves become 
classics. And it tells how you may 
have this priceless library —this career- 
making set of books — for little more than 
the average person spends for newspapers 
each day. 


SIGN AND MAIL THE COUPON TODAY 


Stop wishing for success, while better-read, 
better-prepared men are getting it. Take 
your rightful place in business and social 
life. Use the precious minutes to store 
your mind with knowledge — knowledge 
that will bring out your imprisoned power 
and carry you to the goal of success. Take 
the first step now — by filling in and mail- 
ing the coupon before you read another 


page. 


DR. ELIOT’S FIVE-FOOT 


SHELF OF BOOKS 
(THE HARVARD CLASSICS) 











THIS COUPON ENTITLES YOU TO FREE BOOKLET 


P. F. COLLIER & SON CORPORATION 
250 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 
By mail, free and without obligation, send me the Booklet that tells 


about the most famous 
Shelf of Books (The Harvard Cla 


own plan of reading. Also, please advise how I may secure the books 
by mon payments. 
r. 
Name Mrs......- oeecececes eeececcccccces Ccccscvcccccccccscocecs 
Miss 
Pe didicnunésensesnentcconskantes petiGnendbiimalin HC-671 


library in the world, Dr. Eliot's Five-Foot 
ssics) and containing Dr. Eliot's 
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pence in life, health, and hap- —_—" 
_ by getting @ construction 
ert to the Guaranteed Karr 
pres Unit. The Spring-Air line 
of mattresses, both a ms 
i Ss, 
or ted sr pecs trom “ It makes you Sleep Better 
or tufted, 4 c 


$49.50, are all built with the 
p + Sleep Unit. 


than any other type of mattress” 
@ Experts — whether they be housewives or managers of 
our great hotels and institutions — have, by the thousands, 
swung to the two-layer type of mattress, with spring and 
padding separate. * * %* Credit for its enviable suc- 
cess is largely due to the patented Karr Sleep Unit — the 
ONLY spring construction that has made good in this 
highly desired type of mattress. * * %* Spring-Air Box 


Springs and Mattresses are “Sold by Stores Who Care.” 
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early this morning than during the whole 
months of July and August, and its co; ing 
within 48 hours of the Visit of Rev. A. | 


Davis 


of Chicago, Self-Styled rainmaker, he 
had predicted, caused no little comment jp 
this City and in Saline County today,’ 

I can and will prove the greatest power 
which is able to moove the Elements, ang 


from a dry sky will come water to water the 
whole country. 

I do not even ask anyone to leave 
church nor do I mention anything against 
any creed, I do not go outside of the St. 
James Bible, I only ask the people to eather 
for about one and a half hours to listen to 
the Word of Life, then a Simple Prayer. 
and the Answer comes. You can investivate 
any of these statements. I... will prove to 
any people anywhere even in Desert Jand 
that the Power of Prayer will Break the Dr 
Sky ... I have proven it in more places 
than one. Would be glad to show any ong 
interested in this great power which has 
been abandoned in these last days. 

Rev. A. Davis 

Chicago, Ill. 
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SHARPER EYES: Says 
editorial note to letter of 
Sept. 12, 1936, page 4: 

“Only in mirrors and in_ photographs 
printed from the wrong side of the negatives 
do violinists play left-handed. . .” 

Says The Cincinnati Enquirer, in th: 
closed clipping, Sept. 20: 

“As a concert artist Mr. Kolisch is unique 
in that a boyhood injury which necessitated 


NEwS-WEEK, in 
“Sharp Eyes,” 





SPRING-AIR 


General Offices: HOLLAND, MICHIGAN 
44 Factories in U. S. and Canada now supplying the demand 


Spring-Air product standards are s 
Company, Holland, Michigan, 









gh inspection, maintained by the licensor, Charles Karr 
spring elements used in completed Spring-Air products, 






pecified and, throu 
acturer 0 . 


amputation of a fingertip on his left, or ‘ 
gering,’ hand, compelled him to obtain 
specially constructed instrument which he 
learned to finger with his right hand and 
with his left.” 

Did you say “sharp eyes’? 
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seasoned travelers — 
open their eyes.a o 


Already—with many additional new features still in the making— 
seasoned travelers are opening their eyes in delighted surprise at our 
new facilities. 


Here's a new measure in color, cheer and comfort—and a friendly 
spirit in service to greet you. 


Make the new La Salle your home when you come to Chicago. 


“Foremost in Friendliness''—foremost in newness. Foremost in al! 
that a great hotel can offer. Our entire staff extends a cordial welcome 


—eager to serve—cheerfully ready. f 


General Manager 














































































No, News-WEEK is not being razzed. ] 
like NEws-WEEK, its absence of effort to be 
“smart,” its use of “Reds” and “Whites” in 
the Spanish revolution. 

° WILLIAM R. HENNEs, S. J. 
Milford Novitiate 
Milford, Ohio 


CAVIARMAN: The mystery connected with 
“caviar” I have been trying to solve for the 
last 50 years, as I am known from coast 
coast and all over the world as the Roman 
Caviarman. 

That the two Senators, Harrison and Bilbo, 
have cultivated a taste for caviar in Wash- 
ington indicates a palatable tongue. It is not 
only palatable but extremely healthful and 
helps the Senators combat the tedious battles 
in the Senate, It gives pep and that is what 
is needed in Washington. 

And you have added to the mystery 
caviar” by printing (Sept. 5) : “He had even 
taken to eating caviar (‘It ain’t a thing in 
the world but Russian catfish eggs’).”’ 

We have had extensive interests since 1895 
on the Amur River and the Caspian Sea. 
do not remember ever having seen “catfish” 
in the free lakes or rivers of Russia and most 
certainly not in the inland ocean—the Cas 
pian Sea. 

At one time I was the exporter of 85 per 
cent of the Russian caviar, but I have neve: 
exported “catfish’”’ eggs. 

3ut these two Senators are from the Mi 
Sissippi country where at one time quite a bit 
of Spoonville caviar had been produced. |! 
have written our Mr. Paul Reinbrecht, 15- 
Spalding St., Hamburg, Germany, who 
acknowledged as the greatest Russian caviar 
authority now living, and have requested 
him to also write you. It is of great ii 
portance to us that no such misrepresent: 
tions are made, No doubt you can see the 
seriousness that such a statement might in 
volve. 

I am enjoying greatly your News-WEEK 
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and often I am buying all the copies I can 
wet here—Los Angeles—and send them to 
my friends all over the world. 
FERDINAND HANSEN 
President 
Romanoff Caviar Co. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 









Editorial Note: News-Weex awaits Mr. Rein- 
brecht’s letter with interest. The “Russian catfish eggs” 
statement in a Sept. 5 Mississippi story was credited to 
Bilbo's opponents, commenting on his epicurean tastes. 
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SIDESHOW 








Hir: To stimulate business a Ger- 
man theatre owner advertised an ex- 
ceptional feature and offered 500 marks 
to any patron who didn’t like it. The 
house was packed but no one claimed 
the money. The feature was a picture 
of Hitler. 
ENCOUNTER: In Waverly, N. Y., Ed- 
mund Burke drove a golf ball from No. 
8 tee. At the same time Peggy Helme 
drove one from No. 9. The two balls 
collided in mid-air. 











INGRATITUDE: In Dallas, Texas, Pa- 
trolman Ross C. Hall put his foot on 
the running board of a woman’s car 
while he lectured her for passing a red 
light. When he let her go without a 
ticket she started the car so quickly 
that a door handle caught in Hall’s 
trouser pocket and ripped off his pants. 





Voter: Alfred M. Landon has an- 
nounced that he will vote for Roosevelt 
in November. Landon is a Philadelphia 
cement finisher who has been on relief 
for more than a year. 

Frocs’ Lecs: Roy Keeth is keeping 
open house in Iberia, Mo., to show off 
a seven-legged frog which he found in 
a roadside mud puddle. 

DiscuIsE: Three unshaved men, their 
clothes wet and covered with mud, 
asked a filling-station operator in Fal- 
furrias, Texas, when they could get the 
first train for San Antonio. “Freight 
or passenger train?” the operator 
asked. After the men stopped laugh- 
ing at the question, the operator 
learned they were Gov. James V. All- 
red, Edward Clark, his secretary, and 
Homer DeWolfe, Austin attorney, just 
in from a hunting trip. 

Nest Eee: In Chicago, Jimmy Holi- 
day, 12, up a tree to explore a catbird 
nest, found a doilar bill woven into it. 

Monopoty: Salesmen visiting St. 
Williams, S. C., should know the first 
hames of customers they want to see. 
Each of the village’s 130 inhabitants 
has the same surname: Rogers. 

PROMOTION: Because the grapefruit- 
Shipping season begins soon, 24,534 
fruit dealers of the lower Rio Grande 
Signed a petition to Corinne, “Apple 
Dancer” of the Texas Centennial Expo- 
Sition at Dallas, asking her to do her 
bit by substituting a Texas grapefruit 
for the apple she used in her dance. 
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| oid nb Jepson had felt himself 
slipping as a salesman. He 
couldn’t seem to land the big orders; 
and he was too proud to go after the 
little ones. He was discouraged and 
mystified. 

Finally, one evening, he got the 
real truth from his little boy. You 
can always depend on a child to be 
outspoken on subjects that older 


peopleavoid. , , , 


You, yourself, rarely know when you 
have halitosis (unpleasant breath). 
That’s the insidious thing about it. 
And even.your closest friends won’t 
tell you. 

Sometimes, of course, halitosis 
comes from some deep-seated organic 





disorder that requires professional 
advice. 
















































If you want the truth, 
go to a child 


But usually —and fortunately — 
halitosis is only a local condition that 
yields to the regular use of Listerine 
as a mouth is and gargle. It is an 
interesting thing that this well-known 
antiseptic that has been in use for 
years for surgical dressings, possesses 
these unusual properties as a breath 
deodorant. It puts you on the safe 
and polite side. 


Listerine halts food fermentation 
in the mouth and leaves the breath 
sweet, fresh and clean. The entire 
mouth feels invigorated. 


Get in the habit of using Listerine 
every morning and night. And be- 
tween times before social and business 
engagements. It’s the fastidious thing 
to do. Lambert Pharmacal Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 
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INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 


ee 


@ International Harvester has 
probably had more and longer experi- 
ence with time-payment financing in 
the sale of its products than any other 
corporation that you might name. 
Long before the very birth of the 
automotive industry the builders of 
this century-old organization were 
selling millions of dollars worth of 
agricultural equipment annually, on 
“time.” Many younger enterprises 
may be said to have “gone to school” 
to International Harvester in the 
financing of time payments. 

In the past 30 years tens of thou- 
sands of men have been helped to 


ATTRACTIVE EASY TERMS 
AT LOW RATES 


j 
; 


ownership of International Trucks 
by International Harvester’s exten- 
sion of credit. The most liberal of the 
many partial-payment plans in the 
industry today reflect International 
policy of long years’ standing. 

Pay CASH on delivery for your 
trucks when you can, and save all 
financing charges, but when cash must 
be conserved see what International’s 
liberal time-payment plan may offer 
you. Inquire as to our materially re- 
duced financing charges —let Inter- 
nationals earn their way as you pay. 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER CoMPANY 


606 S. Michigan Ave. (INCORPORATED) Chicago, Illinois 








1831... 


the first McCormick Reaper. 


Trucks came 75 years later. 


Generations ago 
Cyrus Hatt McCormick 
founded 


International Harvester’s 


Liberal Time-Payment Policy. 








ee 


+ 





$ for 44-ton chassis; $610 for 134-ton chassis, f.o.b. factory, are great values for 
hestenniienad quality. International time-payment rates apply to every model, 


Half-Ton to big Six-Wheelers. Call any International dealer or nearby branch. 
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MONEY: 


Blum Devalues Franc; Britain and United States 


Hope for Currency Stability After Decades of Bitter Money War 


Potatoes rot away. [Iron _ rusts. 
Precious stones are scarce. 

Gold, enduring and comparatively 
plentiful, comes as near to represent- 
ing a stable value as anything found 
on earth. 

For this reason, since the dawn of 
organized commerce, gold has served 
as the gauge and basis of money. 
Money, as known in most civilized 
countries today, is a metal or paper 
token which promises to pay the-bearer 
a specified amount of the universal 
value-standard—gold. 

Last week large, optimistic head- 
lines puzzled newspaper readers: 
France had decided to follow Great 
Britain and the United States in de- 
valuing its currency; after five years 
of false alarms Paris finally had made 
up its mind to abandon the gold stand- 
ard. 

This did not mean that France had 
scrapped gold as a basis for its money 
—any more than Britain in 1931 or 
America in 1933 had scrapped it. 

It meant: 

i1—The second largest gold-hoarder 
in the world, like its two rich rivals 
before it, had decreased (25 to 34 per 
cent) the promissory value of its cur- 
rency in relation to the old franc’s 
gold value. It thereby received ad- 
ditional reserves on the same gold ton- 
nage and made possible an increase in 
currency circulation. 


2—As a result, economists hoped, 
domestic prices would rise. This would 
increase the already high cost of liv- 
ing—-over which French strikers rioted 
last week; but it would put more money 
in the hands of producers and these 
would pay wages to more consumers 
to meet that higher cost. In other 
words, vast sums of capital now 
“frozen” by lack of confidence would re- 
turn to circulation—business would 
pick up. 

3—By reducing the franc’s value to 
a level comparable to that of the dollar 
and pound in world markets, France 
hoped foreigners would buy more 
French goods. Leon Blum’s govern- 
ment could then cooperate in an inter- 
national movement to scrap existing 
arbitrary customs barriers; these have 
drastically reduced the exchange of 
goods between nations, causing busi- 
hess stagnation and unemployment. 


Hate: If economists predict accu- 
rately, the franc’s devaluation repre- 
sents a turning point in modern history. 
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Blum made a golden dream come true 


It means a breathing spell in the 
ruthless economic struggle that gained 
momentum early in the century, con- 
tributed materially to the World War, 
and later helped produce Mussolini, 
Hitler, Japan’s invasion of China, and 
the Wall Street crash. 

Long before the Kaiser’s armies in- 
vaded Belgium, the powers had amassed 
huge hoards of gold for political, rather 
than purely economic, purposes; for 
armaments; and to wield the big stick 
in world markets. 

Statesmen still invoke outraged na- 
tional honor as the World War’s pri- 
mary cause. Yet a titanic economic 
struggle between the British Empire 
and the Reich underlay the bloodshed. 

When the international massaere 
ended, Nov. 11, 1918, the economic 
struggle did not. It continued to grow. 

The war had dislocated the powers’ 
currencies. The Allies, who owed 
American taxpayers $12,000,000,000 in 
war debts, pleaded bankruptcy. Even 
the mighty British Empire flatly con- 
fessed to being broke. 

To emerge from the slump caused 





by the sudden stoppage of wartime pro- 
duction, the nations had one clear 
course: mutual adjustment of their 
currencies to fit world prices. 

The alternative was return to prewar 
gold content which could only be 
achieved by cutthroat inflation, bring- 
ing temporary gain to an underselling 
nation and disaster to the undersold— 
through loss of foreign trade, the only 
medium by which international pay- 
ments can be balanced. 

They chose the alternative. The 
war to end war, save democracy, and 
presumably hasten the day of human 
concord, served only to increase inter- 
national bitterness. Bleeding ex-allies 
screamed “trickster” at each other, 
“shyster” at Uncle Sam, and “gang- 
ster” at the vanquished. 


Georges Clemenceau, eccentric French 
war Premier, did the most impassioned 
roaring. The Tiger lived and died with 
a single purpose: to keep Germany 
broken, politically and economically. 

At Versailles in 1919 he saddled Ber- 
lin with fabulous war reparations—fifty 
billion imaginary dollars’ worth, or six 
times the amount of monetary gold 
then in existence. (Present total: 
$17,000,000,000. ) 

Throughout the years—up to last 
week—the Tiger’s successors left no 
wheel unturned to keep the Reich eco- 
nomically impotent. 


Over this issue the Bank of France 
in 1931 laid down the law to Wall 
Street and to the Bank of England, 
coldly wrecked the financial structure 
of Central Europe, and materially re- 
tarded world reconstruction. 


Gotp: During the World War, gold 
temporarily lost its stabilizing value. 
The primeval law of dog eat dog re- 
placed prevailing economics. Nations 
measured their power in terms of food 
for soldiers, steel for cannon, chemi- 
cals for explosives and gas. 


On one side of no man’s land, inter- 
allied commissions controlled raw ma- 
terials. One of these dictated the pro- 
duction, price, and shipment of all the 
world’s rubber and forced Germany to 
synthesize rubber, as well as other raw 
materials. 


After the war, the politicians who 
failed to see the advisability of inter- 
national money cooperation, could not 
help facing a problem tougher than the 
Hindenburg line: how to restore con- 
fidence among the businessmen at 
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home to whom they owed backbreaking 
debts. 

They thought that returning their 
currencies to a normal gold basis would 
restore confidence, stimulate business, 
and help them pay off the internal debt. 

Most countries revalued their money 
at the expense of the taxpayers. 

In 1922-23 Germany printed unlimit- 
ed paper marks—$5 would have bought 
any house in Berlin—then after wiping 
out the internal debt, restored the 
mark to an arbitrary gold basis. 

Cheap German currency knocked the 
pins from under French trade. Paris 
decided to cheapen the franc. 

After a period of uncontrolled infla- 
tion, which led France to the brink of 
economic chaos, Premier Poincare in 
1928 put the franc on gold at 4 cents 
(against 19 prewar)—wiping out 80 
per cent of the savings of the middle 
class. 

Instead of inflating, Britain revalued: 
in 1925 the Bank of England took a 
huge loss in foreign trade by restoring 
the pound to its prewar $4.86 par. This 
caused the empire to lag in the return 
to prosperity, but-averted the catastro- 
phe of worthless money. 


Power: By 1928, 30 principal nations 
had returned to a gold standard—at 
great cost to taxpayers and their neigh- 
bors. 

France, cautious after the 1925-26 
scare, avoided artificial stimulation, and 
as depression hit Britain and the United 
States, amassed gold. 

Within a few years the Bank of 
France accumulated a gold hoard worth 
$5,000,000,000 and dictated the metal’s 
value to the rest of the world. France 
put this power to strictly political use. 

In March, 1931, Gustav Stresemann, 
Reich Chancellor, suggested an eco- 
nomic alliance between Germany and 
Austria. This would have imperiled 


Paris’s growing’ power’ in’ Central Eu- 
rope and the Balkans. 
The Bank of France called in a loan 
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Dr. Schacht heard a tale of francs from Governor Labeyrie 


from the Kredit-Anstalt bank in Vienna, 
main financial pillar of Central Europe. 
When Vienna appealed to Berlin, then 
to London, Paris successfully blocked 
their help with gold manipulations. 

The Kredit-Anstalt failed; Central 
Europe went,into bankruptcy; and Ger- 
many’s banks closed down. The Bank 
of France then blocked loans to Ger- 
many by putting pressure on the pound 
and the dollar. 

One factor that temporarily increased 
France’s power was the collapse of 
American economic supremacy. 

Until Oct. 29, 1929, European in- 
dustry regarded the United States as a 
Gibraltar in the world of finance—some- 
thing too miraculously big to be shaken. 
Many foreigners shared the average 
American’s illusion that one dollar today 
would be worth two tomorrow and, un- 
questionably, ten a week hence. 


A few months after the Wall Street 
crash, the incredulous people of North 
America, Europe, and the economic de- 
pendencies realized that something had 
passed into history: its name was the 
Prosperity Dollar. 

More slowly, the people’s leaders dis- 
covered that something must be done. 
First came the Hoover. moratorium: 
the United States gave its war debtors 
twelve months’ leeway on their install- 


ments, provided they reduce Germany’s: 


reparations and give that country a 
chance to participate in world recon- 
struction. 

The depression deepened. No one 
knew what to do. France relied on her 
gold hoard to tide her over. Britain 
depreciated the pound by 40 per cent, 
almost immediately making gigantic 
inroads into American foreign trade. 
The people of the United States elected 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

In 1933 the President took the dol- 
lar off the gold standard: By that 
time -33- countries ‘had--followed Brit- 
ain’s’ lead. = - 

The others, under France’s leader- 


ship, fought to maintain their position 
ih world trade with their currencies un- 
changed. The wolfish economic strug- 
gle settled down to trench warfare. 

“Oh, so you think my money is too 
dear and you won’t buy from me?” 
said one nation to another. “All right, 
I shan’t buy from you. I’ll pass a law 
to that effect.” 

As the nations entrenched them- 
selves behind battlements of customs 
duties and quantitative and qualitative 
quotas, it became clear that the ster- 
ling coalition would eventually strangle 
the high-value gold bloc. 

From the blinding $5,000,000,000 gold 
mountain of five years ago, the Bank 
of France’s reserves last week had fall- 
en to $3,000,000,000. Since June the 
drain was $188,000,000. Two weeks ago 
losses rolled into a panicky $52,000,000. 
Last week the French gold rout had 
become $30,000,000 a day. 


Victory: News of the French sur- 
render came simultaneously and dra- 
matically in three capitals. 

At 12:30 A. M: Saturday morning, 
the British Treasury issued a procla- 
mation that France would devalue. 

At 1’A. M. in Paris, standing under a 
great crystal chandelier in the red and 
gold hall of the Finance Ministry, Vin- 
cent Auriol broke the tidings to 100 local 
and foreign newspaper men. 

At 8 P. M. Friday in Washington, 
Secretary of the Treasury Morgenthau 
called in the press, said: “I might as 
well be shot” when flashlights exploded, 
and explained what had happened in 
the world’s three chief financial centers. 

By a gentlemen’s agreement, Wash- 
ington’s $2,000,000,000 equalization fund 
and London’s $1,000,000,000 fund would 
support the franc and one another. 

How this would work became ap- 
parent the following day. The Soviet 
State Bank threw £1,000,000 sterling on 
the market. Immediately Secretary 
Morgenthau bought them up with 
$5,000,000 from the American stabiliza- 
tion fund. That the pound lost 11 cents 
in the. transaction showed how quickly 
currency could slide, if not supported. 


Cnorus: By Monday, almost every 
nation that had not previously done so, 
indicated it would devalue. Exceptions: 
the politically aggressive but econom- 
ically feeble dictatorships, Italy and 
Germany. 

That Dr. Hjalmar Horace Greeley 
Schacht, German finance wizard, knew 
of the plan in advance, seemed likely. 
Last month he paid a surprise visit to 
Governor Emile Labeyrie of the Bank 
of France and departed with slyly smil- 
ing eyes and tightly closed lips. Mon- 
day he promised to announce this week 
whether Germany would devalue. 


® In Paris Leon Blum encountered less 
criticism than he had expected. At an 
extraordinary session of the Chamber 
of Deputies—which approved his ac- 
tion—the Premier obtained authority 
to control prices by decree. Thus 
French strikers could hope that the 
price rise would be gradual and in- 
flation kept in hand. 


In general, Blum’s program resembles 
Franklin D. Roosevelt’s of 1932. 
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BANK OF FRANCE 








The first photographer ever allowed inside the 
bank saw clerks weighing sacks of gold... 








ig NEWSPHOTOS 
Then armored cars take the metal .. . To steel-jacketed vaults . . . That protective wells can flood in 15 minutes 
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SP AINSs: white Victors End Epic Alcazar Siege; 


Franco Drives Relentlessly on Fear-Stricken Madrid 


In the main square of Torrijos a 
madman banged on a piano. Beside 
him, the Moors found an aged couple 
cringing in a doorway and three shell- 
dazed Red storm guards. Everyone 
else had fled. 

The Moroccan soldiers tickled the 
madman’s ribs with their bayonets. 
They invaded the houses in search of 
wine but found only guitars and empty 
beds. These they used. 

They needed relaxation. Farther 
down the valley they had battled superi- 
or forces—30,000 stubborn defenders 
of the road to Madrid. Discipline and 
cool aim had counted against the dis- 
organized citizens’ army. First Tala- 
vera, then Maqueda, fell. 

At the confluence of the Tagus and 
Alberche Rivers, Commander-in-Chief 
Francisco Franco split his army. One 
force he sent up the Alberche Valley— 
the short road to the capital. The other 
column, sworn to free the Whites be- 
sieged in the Alcazar since July 18, 
continued up the Tagus. 

After brief carousal at Torrijos, these 
troops picked up the routed Reds’ 
trail. Saturday afternoon, barbed wire 
and trenches outside Toledo stopped 
them. But not for long. 

Inch by inch the steel-nerved Afri- 
cans and their white comrades of the 
Foreign Legion forced back the ragged 
defenders. Just as the sun, glowing 
like an immense neon globe, hovered 
over the barren Castilian hills, the 
front line flashed to headquarters: 
“Only 600 meters to go!” 


ToLevo: In their half-wrecked for- 
tress atop Toledo, the Alcazar garrison 
heard the welcome crackle of Franco’s 
machine guns and hysterically taunted 
their besiegers. 

For weeks the 1,200 or more soldiers 


and cadets, with 400 women and chil- 
dren, had existed on mule meat, stag- 
nant water, and a faith at which the 
whole world wondered. 

For weeks they had heard the dread- 
ful scraping of steel against rock un- 
der their feet. Their besiegers had 
warned them: “If you don’t surrender 
we'll blow you up!” 

Sept. 18 a doomsday detonation 
stunned them. But the dynamite blast 
—which cracked nearly every window- 
pane in Toledo—failed to bury them in 
the rock-embedded dungeons where for 
61 days they had withstood every 
threat and attack. 

On the morning of Sept. 27 a second 
earth-shaking blast enveloped the Alca- 
zar in a volcanic pall of dust. At bay, the 
Reds had determined to do the old for- 
tress as much damage as they could; 
they had set off thirteen tons of dynamite. 

When the dust cleared, the red and 
gold royal emblem fluttered atop the 
ruins. 

Suddenly, smaller detonations shook 
the air among the hills where Roman 
Legions had founded the capital of Spain 
two centuries before Christ. 


At first the Reds thought traitors 
were setting off explosives. Then they 
realized what had happened: the White 
army had brought up artillery. Shells 
fell in Toledo’s streets! 


The populace stampeded. Dashing 
wildly through the narrow streets, men, 
women, and children ran for the open 
country. Foreign correspondents cov- 
ering the war on Madrid’s side went 
with them. One admitted fleeing in 
panic over a bridge within range of the 
Alcazar’s machine guns. 

Safe on hilltops out of the White 
artillery’s range, they watched the 
smoke. The battle they couldn’t see. 


WIDE WORLD 


a 


® General Franco announced that his 
troops entered Toledo at 1.30 P. M. As 
they charged up the northern heights, 
the gaunt, ragged heroes of the Alcazar 
came out to meet them. 

Franco’s headquarters announced 
that, although some 10,000 shelis from 
3- and 6-inch guns had battered the 
Alcazar, only 80 defenders died in the 
twentieth century’s most epic siege. 


The correspondents on the hilltops 
didn’t hear this. When they tried to 
enter the city, suspicious sentries 
barred their way—they couldn’t get a 
story that the whole world wanted to 
hear. 


Maprip: The White army marching 
up the Alberche made slower gains. Its 
vanguard might have reached Madrid's 
outskirts last week if Premier Fran- 
cisco Largo Caballero hadn’t remem- 
bered the San Martin irrigation dam. 
Behind it rippled a mighty weapon— 
50,000,000 cubic meters of water. 


At a propitious moment, the Reds 
opened the gates of the dam. Like a 
tidal wave, the water roared down the 
valley. The shock dazed the invaders, 
yet failed to rout them. An attempted 
Red counterattack collapsed. Over 
soggy roads, the Whites resumed their 
relentless advance. 


An epidemic of fear spread through 
Madrid. Strong-arm squads dashed 
about recruiting able-bodied citizens 
for service with gun or spade. The 
government announced an imminent 
state of siege, strictly rationing food 
and water. 

A proclamation warned: “The people 
of Madrid . .. must organize .. . to 
be prepared for something even so in- 
credible as the capture of Madrid.” 


® The White government at Burgos re- 
ceived a message: “Heartiest congratu- 
lations to the heroes of the Alcazar and 
their rescuers.” 

The message came from Rudolph 
Hess, Adolf Hitler’s official substitute 
as president of the Nazi party. 


© mETROTONE NEWS 


Caballero watched the Reds’ last futile attempts to storm the Alcazar’s ruins 
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GERMANY: ‘Torchbearer Sees 


His New Army Play With Fire 


” 


“JT am merely your torchbearer... 

This refrain in Adolf Hitler’s speeches 
colored a Berlin report last week 
(quickly denied by the Wilhelm- 
strasse): the Nazi dictator would soon 
turn over his Chancellorship to Air 
Minister Hermann Goering. Then— 
like Wotan, Germanic one-eyed God of 
Battle—the Fuehrer would withdraw 
to the Bavarian Alps and shape Teu- 
ton destinies untroubled by government 
routine. 

The Leader has more than once 
stressed the burdens of a dictator’s job. 
Six months ago he spoke of “the tre- 
mendous amount of nervous energy” 
consumed by his “struggle” for renas- 
cent Germany. “I am not getting any 


” 


younger... 


‘War’: Last week, Hitler watched 
an impressive display by units of the 
Reich’s new army. 

In Hesse, province bordering the 
Rhineland, 100,000 soldiers—part of 
Germany’s estimated armed force of 
600,000—took part in the biggest war 
games since imperial days. Unlike the 
pre-1914 maneuvers, always “fixed”’ 
beforehand so that Kaiser Wilhelm’s 
side would win, the rules allowed op- 
posing leaders complete freedom in 
strategy. 

Under wartime conditions, including 
press censorship, Red and Blue armies 
used full battle equipment—tanks, real 
rifles, machine guns, and artillery—for 
the first time since the Armistice. 

Plan: from the southwest, near 
France’s frontier, the Red army 
marched towards the River Main, de- 
fended by Blues. Theory: should France 
invade Germany, she would adopt the 
Red plan, pushing eastward along 
the Main in an attempt to sever south 
Germany from Prussia. 

Near Bad Nauheim, the Fuehrer—a 
strictly neutral observer—saw the first 
skirmish. A wave of “invading” Red 
tanks broke the Blue lines despite aerial 
bombardment. Later, Hitler watched 
the “battle” from the air. 

After five days’ combat, the Blues 
drove back the Reds, providing an ob- 
ject lesson for Paris. 


* As a corollary to the maneuvers, 10,- 
000,000 citizens mobilized for air-raid 
drill. Officials designated 250,000 cel- 
lars for civilian “protection.” 


° 
FAR EAST: Shanghai Receives 
Visit From the Mikado’s Men 


July 10. A bullet whined in the night. 
It killed Kosaku Kayau, Japanese mer- 
chant of Shanghai. 

Aug. 24. “Down with Japan!” Blood- 
thirsty rioters stormed a hotel at 
Chengtu, remote western Chinese city. 
They slew Kozaburo Watanabe and 
Keiji Fukagawa, Tokyo newspaper- 
men. 

Sept. 3. In a dim room, knives 
flashed. They pierced the heart of 
Junzo Nakano, Japanese druggist at 
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Hermann Wilhelm Goering: German Chancellor-apparent 


Pakhoi, tropical south Chinese port. 

Sept. 13. A _ pistol cracked. At 
Hankow, China’s Chicago 600 miles up 
the Yangtse River, a Nipponese con- 
sular policeman fell dead. 

Last week, three oi the Mikado’s 
bluejackets went for an evening stroll 
in Hongkew—part of Shanghai’s Inter- 
national Settlement. Though conscious 
of smoldering anti-Japanese sentiment 
—exemplified by Chinese assassination 
of five Nippon citizens in nine weeks 
—they felt safe. Police from Tokyo 
protect Hongkew’s 25,000 Japanese. 


Suddenly, four revolvers barked. 
Light little brass shells dropped. So 
did Asamitsu Taminato, mortally shot. 
The bluejacket’s wounded companions 
dragged him into a Japanese book- 
store. 

Ten minutes later Tokyo soldiers 
marched into Hongkew. Within two 
hours motorcycles, tanks, armored 
cars, and trucks filled the murder zone 
with 2,000 steel-helmeted troops. 

Street corners and housetops sprout- 
ed machine-gun squads. Soldiers with 
fixed bayonets halted all traffic. Vain- 
ly seeking the assassins, officers stopped 


pedestrians and frisked them for 


weapons. 
Other khaki-clad warriors took up 
positions in war-scarred Chapei, Chi- 
nese native quarter bordering the 
Settlement. 
Shanghai—China’s largest city—sim- 
mered under martial law. 


Ecnoes: Emperor Hirohito voiced 
Japan’s anger. Canceling an appoint- 
ment to attend army maneuvers on Hok- 
kaiko Island—his territory nearest Rus- 
sia—he sanctioned militarists’ demands 
for retaliatory action. To “protect Jap- 
anese lives and property,” eight de- 
stroyers, loaded with marines, sped over 
the China Sea to Shanghai. 

Admiral Osumi Nagano, Nippon’s 
navy chief, declared: “The whole fleet 
has been placed under semi-wartime 
mobilization.” 

A Nanking spokesman—apprised of 
Taminato’s death—eloquently expressed 
Chinese officialdom’s viewpoint: “My 
God, my God, how terrible!” 

This howl of fear blended with 
echoes of January-March, 1932. At that 
time a Shanghai anti-Japanese com- 
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mercial boycott exploded in unofficial 
warfare; in two months of strife— 
made glamorous for China by the he- 
roic defense of the city by her nine- 
teenth Route Army—24,000 Chinese 
died; $350,000,000 worth of property 
was destroyed in Hongkew and Chapei. 


Worps: Last week foreigners in 
Shanghai shared native alarm over the 
Hongkew murder. “This is just what 
the Japanese have been waiting for!” 

Some predicted a speedy ultimatum: 
Nippon would use the murders as an 
excuse for demands which China might 
find too humiliating to grant. Then, 
when Nanking balked at the terms, 
Tokyo would launch a new invasion. 

But the expected thunderclap didn't 
materialize immediately. After two 
days, Japan relaxed her military in- 
vestment of Hongkew. ..Tokyo request- 
ed that Gen. Chiang Kai-shek—Nan- 
king’s dictator—return immediately 
from Southern Canton. 

Major Gen. Seiichi Kita, the Mikado’s 
military attache at Shanghai, blus- 
tered: “If Chiang doesn’t come to Nan- 
king soon, or if another anti-Japanese 
outrage occurs, Ambassador Shigeru 
Kawagoye will leave China, breaking 
off negotiations . .. The time for action 
will have arrived.” 

Shanghai rumored the nature of 
those “negotiations”: Japan wanted 
Chiang to recognize “general princi- 
ples’”’ so harsh that Nanking dare not 
publish them. 

China must accept: (1) equal part- 
nership with Japan for suppression of 
communism—meaning deeper penetra- 
tion of Tokyo troops into China, in- 
cluding Inner Mongolia; (2) Japanese 
advisers in all government departments 
—military as well as civilian; (3) crea- 
tion of a Nippon-dominated autono- 
mous State embracing the five rich 
Northern Provinces of Hopei, Chahar, 
Shantung, Shansi, and Suiyuan—an 
area as large as Manchukuo. 

Chiang stayed in Canton. But he 
helped ease tension by forcing defiant 
Nineteenth Route soldiers to withdraw 
from near-by Pakhoi. Japanese offi- 
cers—and 200 marines—landed_ to 
probe the Nakano murder. 


CauTion: Tempering winds from 
Tokyo offset militarists’ threats. In- 
formed circles asserted that cool-head- 
ed statesmen like Premier Koki Hirota 
and Foreign Minister Hachiro Arita 
don’t want war with China. 

To justify such a cautious attitude— 
in direct opposition .to the Mikado’s 
fire-eating war lords—moderates ex- 
pound four impressive reasons: 

1—Chiang Kai-shek’s eight-year rule, 
coupled with Japanese aggression in 
Manchuria and North China, has pro- 
duced a new spirit among Chinese. Uni- 
fication, enhanced military power, and 
resurgent patriotism have placed them 
in their strongest position for more 
than a century. Chiang has built up a 
formidable air force and an army of 
400,000 loyal, well-armed soldiers. War 
by Japan on China, though ending in 
victory for Tokyo, might prove an ex- 
hausting, desperate struggle. 

2—-Successive budget deficits, due to 
huge military expenditures, have jeop- 
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Litvinoff carried the black man’s burden 


ardized Japan’s finances. In ten years 
her public debt—now $3,300,000,000— 
has doubled. Recently, fearing disas- 
trous inflation, many Japanese business 
men have exported capital in defiance 
of the foreign-exchange control law. 

3—Tokyo wants private Japanese 
funds to finance economic exploitation 
of North China. War would frighten 
off investors for many years. 

4—On Siberia’s border, Russia—Ja- 
pan’s historic enemy—wmaintains an 
army of 300,000 men. 


‘STABILIZATION’: Last week Lt. Gen. 
Seishiro Itagaki spoke up for milita- 
rists who espouse the nonpacific policy 
—a creed demanding quick, ruthless 
action against Nanking, before China 
becomes still more powerful. 


Communist Rescues 


LEAGUE: 


Emperor; Duce Gets Warning 


Many dark-skinned potentates, ousted 
from their jungle realms, have started 
life anew in European capitals and 
spas. Some have run into difficulties 
with head waiters, chorus girls, and 
even the police. But none has ever 
caused as much trouble as Haile Se- 
lassie, former King over all the little 
Kings of Ethiopia. 

Last week, enjoying his greatest vic- 
tory since rain slowed up the Fascist 
advance on Addis Ababa, he substan- 
tially retarded Europe’s progress to- 
ward a big-power antiwar conference 
and caused the League of Nations 
specter once more to haunt the dim-lit 
corridors of diplomacy. 

The 5-foot exile especially pained 
his former protector, Anthony Eden, 
late commander of the League sanc- 
tions brigade against fire-eating Italy. 
Foreign Secretary Eden forgot about 
Ethiopia long ago for a pet scheme to 
bring Germany, Italy, and France into 
an agreement guaranteeing Western 
European peace and Britain’s safety on 
the seas. 

Duce and Fuehrer both favored the 
conference idea—with conditions. In 
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particular, Italy demanded practical 
recognition of her sovereignty over 
Ethiopia—through expulsion of that 
country’s delegates from the League. 

After thinking it over all Summer, 
the British Foreign Office worked out 
a face-saving plan. 

A League credentials committee 
would “study” Italy’s claim that no 
Ethiopian delegation existed, since 
Ethiopia now formed part of the Italian 
Empire. The committee would com- 
municate its findings to the full League 
Assembly. 

Then the 50-odd nations that invoked 
sanctions against Italy last Winter 
would vote out the Africans as devoid 
of standing. 

The scheme would have worked had 
not Maxim Litvinoff, Soviet Foreign 
Affairs Commissar, assured himself a 
place on the credentials committee. To 
his British and French colleagues’ 
consternation, Comrade Max last week 
refused to sign on the dotted line. 

With the small and scared Balkan 
and Baltic nations behind him, Lit- 
vinoff took the stand that Haile Selassie 
still rules part of Ethiopia and there- 
fore enjoys a right to representation. 
The League, he added with his most 
subtle smile, was supposed to help the 
aggressed, not the aggressor. 

After this speech the committee 
suffered an attack of conscience and 
the Assembly almost unanimously 
voted to keep Ethiopia in the dovecote. 
Only Austria, Hungary, Albania, and 
Ecuador, who stand in awe of the 
Roman eagle, dissented. 

This seeming triumph for the rights 
of small, weak nations in reality 
screened a major Soviet diplomatic vic- 
tory. It served to keep Italy and Ger- 
many aloof from Britain and France, 
and postponed the day when the four 
key powers might conclude an agree- 
ment to the exclusion and possible 
detriment of Moscow. 


® Before adjourning the League lis- 
tened to, but did not hear, a plea from 
Spain. Madrid’s Foreign Minister, 
Julio Alvarez del Vayo, protested that 
the White insurgents had _ received 
“material assistance from States (Ger- 
many and Italy) whose political out- 
look coincides with that of the rebels.” 


PREPAREDNESS: White victories in 
Spain (see page 10) gave Britain 
more immediate cause for thought 
than any testy argument by Mussolini 
or fiery threat by Hitler. To these two 
dictators the Whites owed most of 
their success. 

What would they give in return? 

A port in the Balearic Islands to 
Italy and a base in the Canary Islands 
to Germany, London heard. Other 
rumors hinted the Italians would ob- 
tain a foothold at Ceuta, Spanish 
African fortress facing Gibraltar. 

Renewed anti-British diatribes in 
the Italian press further annoyed the 
foreign office. Fascist papers claimed 
that on his recent Adriatic cruise King 
Edward tried to weld Yugoslavia, 
Greece, and Turkey into an alliance en- 
abling the British Navy to surround 
Italy in case of war. 

The papers also noticed the presence 
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e Murder of a Tokyo blue- 
SHANGHAI: jacket last week caused the 
Japanese (below) to rush reinforcements to 
China’s biggest city, where in 1932 Chinese 
soldiers (right) battled them for two months. 
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Admiral Nagano mobilized his fleet 
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manned steel machine-gun nests 
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Even Japar’s Buddhist priests drilled 24,000 Chinese died in the 1932 fighting 
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The King’s pipers: They tried to blow ‘St. Louis Blues’ for Edward’s bonnie guest .. . 


in the Mediterranean of Sir Samuel 
Hoare. The former Foreign Minister, 
now First Lord of the Admiralty, made 
an exhaustive study of British de- 
fenses and ships in the inland sea. 

Back at Portsmouth last week, he 
issued a statement: “We have no in- 
tention of abdicating our position in 
the Mediterranean. We intend to make 
it quite secure. I say that because I 
have seen in the Italian press articles 
saying we should clarify our... 
policy.” 

“We hope to be on the best possible 
terms with Italy, but that does not ab- 
solve us from making our communica- 
tions secure.” 

While he spoke, the fleet’s principal 
ships stood guard at Malta. Last 
Winter the Admiralty considered this 
port unsafe because of its proximity to 
Italian airfields. New British bombers 
have landed there since. 

Mussolini could conclude: never 
again would he be able to bluff the 
whole British Navy, as he did last 
Winter. Opposition with teeth in it 
will meet any new challenge to 
Britain’s position in the Mediterranean. 


° 
BRITAIN: Lloyd George Lashes 


Pershing; Lady Visits Castle 


David (“Hang the Kaiser!”) Lloyd 
George returned to London from the 
Reich last week brimming with ad- 
miration for Adolf Hitler. He called 
the Fuehrer, whom he visited at Nur- 
emberg, “the George Washington of 
Germany ... one of the greatest of 
the many great men I have ever met.” 

Britain’s 73-year-old war Premier 
loosed an indirected shaft at Stalin. 
“Everywhere in Germany I found fierce, 
uncompromising hostility to Russian 
Bolsheviks . . . The Nazi system is a 
great achievement.” 

Three days later, a Lloyd Georgian 
attack on America’s World War Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Gen. John J. Persh- 
ing, supplemented the pro-Nazi pane- 
gyric. In the newly published fifth 
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Wally Simpson 


volume of his memoirs, the white- 
maned statesman asserted that this 
“vain, stubborn man... was quivering 
with suspicion that the British and 
French wanted to rob him of his army 

. - could see no further than the exal- 
tation of his own command... the 
jealous maintenance of his own author- 
ity.” 

An 18-year-old letter from the ex- 
Premier to the late Lord Reading, 
London’s wartime Washington Ambas- 
sador, underlined these comments: “It 
is maddening to think that the issue of 
the war may be endangered by the 
shortsightedness of one general.” Un- 
cle Sam’s efforts to speed delivery of 
equipment presented “a lamentable 
story of indecision and bustling incom- 
petency.” 

In Paris, General Pershing refused 
comment. But another American vet- 
eran rushed to his defense. Gen. Hugh 
S. Johnson declared: “I never saw 
Pershing quiver, but he certainly had 
a right to . . . Lloyd George himself 
was involved in a conspiracy to have 
Pershing supplanted ...so that Amer- 
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ican soldiers might be treated as can- 
non fodder.” 


The former member of the War In- 
dustries Board taunted the Welsh Wiz- 
ard: “Who rescued you from persona] 
catastrophe, oblivion, and obloquy ... 
snatched overwhelming victory for 
your country from seemingly inevita- 
ble defeat?” 


Bacpirpes: While Allied partners 
squabbled, a British war veteran hunt- 
ed stags on Scottish moors. King Ed- 
ward VIII forgot international worries 
on a three-week vacation at Balmoral. 


For the second time, Mrs. Ernest 
(Wally) Simpson made Buckingham 
Palace’s Court Circular. The royal 
record announced that the onetime 
Baltimore belle, along with Mr. and 
Mrs. Herman L. Rogers, formerly of 
New York, had “arrived at the castle.” 


The monarch gave his visitors a 
memorable greeting. He astonished 
Aberdonians by appearing at the 
Granite City station in bright-hued 
tartan kilt and a jaunty tam-o’-shanter. 


In the ancient castle, where he had 
a servant’s chamber near the pantry 
made over as his bedroom, Edward 
entertained his guests—including - the 
Dukes and Duchesses of York, Kent, 
and Gloucester—with eccentric music. 
Nine ox-lunged Scots bleated the St. 
Louis Blues and other jazz tunes which 
overtaxed their bagpipes. 

Queen Mary stayed in London, pre- 
paring for her departure from Buck- 
ingham Palace to Mariborough House, 
massive old red mansion on the Mall 
which she left when King George V 
mounted the throne 26 years ago. 


® Last week, England’s Tudor “King 
Anthony” got into trouble. Ex-Con- 
stable Anthony W. Hall, claiming di- 
rect descent from the “son” of Henry 
VIII and Anne Boleyn—offspring un- 
mentioned by any history book—told 
Edward to get off the throne. 

Police couldn’t suppress him. “I 
shall organize a counterdemonstration 
on the day of the coronation,” next 
May 12. 
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CAMPAIGN > ‘Me Too’ Is Battle Cry as Nominees 


Bid for Farm Vote; Landon Urges Own Security Plan 


For two months political cynics have 
contended that the 1936 Presidential 
campaign embraces no really funda- 
mental issues. Last week they found 
new justification for their charge. The 
Roosevelt-Landon contest had clearly 
reached the “me too” stage—with both 


large-scale measure for relieving agri- 
culture. It set up the Federal Farn 
Board to stabilize prices by buying and 
storing surplus products in bumper 
years, selling them in lean years. But 
farmers soon seized the opportunity to 
expand production even more. The 


rewards as great as the New Deal’s. 
For days he argued with advisers, con- 
ferred with battalions of farm editors, 


and wrote and rewrote the three 
speeches planned for last week. 


No sooner had he finished drafting 
his farm-relief address—two days be- 
fore he was to deliver it—than the 
President popped up with a thunder- 
stealing announcement. In an 8:00- 
word public letter to Secretary of Agri- 
culture Wallace, Mr. Roosevelt advo- 
cated crop insurance: 


candidates racing to espouse the same board lost millions and failed dismally. The government’s long-time drought and 
principles and propose many of the In 1932 Franklin Roosevelt promised land-use program should be completed and 
‘ans t on id svalent to the help in- put into operation at the earliest possible 

same p . ' O give a | equiva , P moment. I am appointing two committees 
Even before the Republican conven- dustry receives from tariffs. The farm of representatives of Federal agencies to 
tion closed, candidates Roosevelt and belt rallied to his support. head up this work, . . One committee, on 
Landon began echoing each other. Im- Two months after taking office, the which = ae te yr _ ae is to 
. , 7 k out ; i “ro surance ... so 
mediately after Republicans had adopt- new President established the AAA to that the surpluses;of fat years could be car- 


ed an antimonopoly plank, the Presi- 
dent inserted a ringing denunciation of 
monopolies in a Southern speech. On 
the day before Landon cried out against 
the spoils system in his acceptance 
speech, Roosevelt ordered civil-service 
regulations applied to all postmasters. 

At Chautauqua, President Roosevelt 
declared for rigid neutrality; in Wichi- 
ta, Landon did likewise. When the 
Governor flayed teachers’ oaths during 
his Eastern tour, the President followed 
up with a plea at Harvard for academic 
freedom. 

Last week the series of coincidences 
reached a new high. Almost simul- 
taneously the two plumped for crop 
insurance, then for relief to tenant 
farmers. 
detailed speeches to date, Alfred Lan- 
don all but outbid Franklin Roosevelt 
in promising largesse to farmers; sanc- 
tioned the “principle” of reciprocal 
trade agreements—though he _ de- 
nounced details of the Roosevelt agree- 
ments; and called for a revised but 
elaborate social-security program. 

Before the week’s firing ended, the 
States’ rights issue declined in im- 
portance, and the possibility of whole- 
sale budget cuts all but vanished. 

The rapid staccato of echoes and re- 
echoes resulted mainly from one fact: 
Governor Landon was carrying the 
battle into the campaign’s crucial sec- 
tor—the Western farm belt. 


Cures: In early World War days, 
American farmers, finding limitless 
markets abroad, pressed millions of new 
acres into cultivation. War over, 
America’s inflated agriculture slipped 
Steadily into a depression caused by 
overproduction and _ resultant low 
prices. 

For a decade, politicians talked loud- 
ly but ineffectually about farm relief. 
The McNary-Haugen Bill—to boost 
prices by limiting each farmer’s do- 
mestic sales and offering government 
facilities for dumping his surplus 


Finally, in his three most: 


pay farmers for cutting production. 
Other agencies sought to scale down the 
enormous debts. Western farmers dis- 
liked many features of the Roosevelt 
program, but they delightedly watched 
total agricultural income rise from 
$4,328,000 to $7,850,000 in four years. 

This year G. O. P. leaders knew their 
party could hardly return to power with- 
out recapturing the once-Republican 
States of the farm belt. Largely be- 
cause of that, the nomination went to 
Alfred Landon, Governor of a prairie 
State. 


THUNDER-STEALING: No blind idealist, 
Governor Landon realized he could win 
adequate farm votes only by offering 





ried over for use in the lean years. 

Next morning, at Governor Landon’s 
press conference in Topeka, Philip 
Kinsley of The Chicago Tribune spoke 
up: “I suppose you read the papers this 
morning. What do you think of the 
President’s crop-insurance proposal?” 

The Governor rose from his chair, 
grinned, then announced he was going 
to give out in advance two paragraphs 
of his farm speech. “This,” he explain- 
ed, as a secretary distributed copies, “‘is 
what I had written days ago after long 
discussions with farmers and farm 
leaders.’’ The two paragraphs: 


I am going to mention a subject tht is in 
neither platform—crop insurance. It is a 
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1d abroad—twice died under Coolidge ve- 
toes. The somewhat similar export- 
bounty plan—to give farmers bounties 












Ciose Harmo~y: For months neither Democratic Chairman Farley (left) nor Republi- 
can Chairman Hamilton has missed an opportunity to picture the other as a malicious 


ge yar thimblerigger, bent on deceiving the electorate. Last week the two spoke from the same 
on ed products dumped abroad—didn’t platform at The New York Herald Tribune’s Forum on Current Problems, then marched 
xt n get that far. off arm in arm. “Good speech, Jim,” said Hamilton. “Didn’t do so badly yourself, John,” 


In 1929, under Herbert Hoover's 


replied Farley gallantly. Onlookers’ memories flashed back to the dy when Farley, com- 
Suidance, Congress authorized the first + , ~ 


menting on his rival, observed: “We are both in the same racket.” 
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question in which we have long been inter- 
ested in Kansas. . . 

We realize that there are difficulties; but 
insurance companies are writing policies to- 
day covering risks they didn’t consider feasi- 


ble a few years ago. I believe that the ques- 
tion of crop insurance should be given the 
fullest attention. 

Republican newspapers quickly hailed 
the announcement with headlines like 
that of The New York Herald Tribune: 
CROP INSURANCE INDORSED BY LANDON 
DAYS BEFORE ROOSEVELT PROJECTED PLAN. 
In turn, Democratic papers implied the 
Governor had “copped” the idea. 

Actually, neither man could lay much 





ceived bountiful cheers, only rare boos. 
Des Moines gave him a parade. Min- 
neapolis, torn by strikes, didn’t. Mil- 
waukee planned one, but somebody 
botched plans and the Governor drove 
directly to his hotel—leaving band and 
paraders to proceed alone through 
crowd-lined streets. 


Farm Rewier: The Des Moines au- 
dience applauded loudly as Governor 
Landon hit at “ruinous debt and taxa- 
tion” and pledged to end “present ex- 
travagance.” But he also pointed out: 
“There is such a thing as spending 
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CONCLAVE: To Hyde Park last week went Attorney General Cummings, Senator Robin- 
son, Vice President Garner, Publicity Director Michelson, Senator Byrnes, Chairman 
Farley (left to right), and 22 other Democratic chieftains to discuss campaign strategy with 
the President. The decision: Mr. Roosevelt will confine his political speaking to the 
pivotal Eastern States, making only two quick Western sorties, one with Chicago as the 
terminus, the other with Denver. He might dash out to the West Coast—but only if 


European war clouds lift. 





claim to the proposal. As far back as 
1920 private companies tried writing 
all-risk insurance—and lost money do- 
ing it. Congressional committees and 
farm leaders have studied the plan for 
more than a decade. Only last June, 
Landon advisers urged its inclusion in 
the Republican platform, and Secre- 
tary Wallace recommended it as a 
Democratic plank. 


At that time neither party adopted 
the plan for the simple reason that 
most agricultural experts found it still 
immature, full of loopholes. But last 
week the lid was off, and both nominees 
included crop insurance in their new 
bids for farm support. 


Srumpinc: That Governor Landon 
realized the crucial nature of his mis- 
sion became apparent as soon as he 
started on his loop through Missouri, 
Iowa, Minnesota, Wisconsin, and IIli- 
nois. He took along on his special train 
an entourage of farm leaders, Western 
newspaper editors, and politicians; he 
increased his 25 scheduled rear-plat- 
form speeches to 34; and in each talk 
revealed a grim militancy, only partly 
relieved by his smiles and handshakes. 

In the three cities where he delivered 
his major speeches, the Governor re- 


money wisely.” Then he told how. 


To farmers, he promised “the checks 
due them” under present government 
contracts; ‘continuation of [drought] 
relief checks, seed loans, and other 
necessary assistance”; “cash benefits’”’ 
equal to tariff benefits accorded in- 
dustry; and “cash payments’ for soil 
conservation. The benefits, he _ said, 
would apply only to ‘“family-type 
farms’’—not to agricultural corpora- 
tions as at present. As for tenant 
farmers, he promised them “adequate 
credit ... for the purchase or refinanc- 
ing of farm homes.” 

Main points in the Des Moines ad- 
dress: (1) Mr. Landon would pay cash 
bounties to farmers on the domesti- 
cally consumed portion” of their crops 
—a sort of inverted export bounty. (2) 
He would put no direct limitation on 
production. In effect, his associates 
explained his soil-conservation program 
—not detailed in his speech—would tend 
to keep down surpluses. 


TaniFrF: For his blast at Roosevelt 
reciprocal trade agreements, Governor 
Landon astutely chose Minneapolis— 
in a State bordering Canada. By way 
of introduction, he asserted his friend- 


ship for “the general principle” of trade 
agreements and his opposition to policies 
of isolation. Then he tore into the New 
Deal’s execution of trade agreements, 

“The method by which the agree- 
ments are made,” he said, “is a regular 
star-chamber proceeding’’—secret and 
without specific Congressional approv- 
al. Moreover, the whole program has 
“given the American farmer the short 
end of the deal.” ‘ 

As one example, he charged that 
lower tariffs on Cheddar (American) 
cheese had led to a 3,500,000-pound in- 
crease in imports and a price drop 
from 17 to 121% cents a pound; similar- 
ly, cattle-tariff reductions had caused 
a drop from $9.75 to $7.25 a hundred- 
weight; agricultural imports from 
countries with which America has trade 
agreements have increased 84 per 
cent, exports to them only 26 per cent. 

“We Republicans are going to trade 
not against but in the interest of 
American producers ... We can be a 
good neighbor without giving away the 
latchkey to our door.” 


® New Dealers didn’t wait for Landon 
to complete his three-speech series be- 
fore they fired back. In Washington, 
Secretary Wallace singled out the Gov- 
ernor’s Cheddar-cheese figures for spe- 
cific rebuttal. Today, he pointed out, 
the price stands not at 12.5 cents but at 
17.6—72 percent higher than the 1932 
average. Later, over a national net- 
work, he warned that the Landon farm 
program would “subsidize agriculture 
to keep on expanding” and would “bring 
the farmer back to 1932 with the great- 
est possible speed.” 


SoctAL SEcCuRITY: By his tariff stand, 
Governor Landon all but alienated his 
chief speech-writing aide, Charles P. 
Taft—a strong supporter of the admini- 
stration’s reciprocal-trade program. 
But when he attacked the problem of 
social security, the Governor repeated 
in campaign language the views which 
Taft expressed mildly in his book “You 
and I—and Roosevelt.” 


Here again, Landon endorsed the 
general principle behind the Roosevelt 
program. But—‘“this law is unjust, 
unworkable, stupidly drafted, and 
wastefully financed.” 

By way of destructive criticism, the 
Governor flayed the present contribu- 
tory old-age pension program, which 
will eventually levy a tax of 3 per cent 
on salaries—to be paid by employes— 
and 3 per cent on pay rolls—to be paid 
by employers. ‘This is the largest tax 
bill in history. And to call it ‘social 
security’ is a fraud on the working 
man... The whole tax will be borne 
either by the employe or by the con- 
sumer through higher prices.” 

The Governor singled out the huge 
($47,000,000,000) reserve fund to be 
accumulated in the Treasury as the 
present plan’s greatest danger. “I do 
not want the Treasury flush with trust 
funds—funds which the trustee can 
mingle with its own general funds.” 

Unemployment insurance, he = con- 
sidered too new and untried to warrant 
the present Federal program. 

As a constructive program, Gover- 
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nor Landon proposed first to abandon 
Federal unemployment insurance and 
the present contributory old-age pen- 
sion. In place of the former, he would 
simply “encourage adoption by the 
States of honest and practical meas- 
ures for meeting the problems of in- 
surance against unemployment.” In 
place of the latter, he would expand 
the present complimentary old-age pen- 
sions—now designed for old persons 
(farmers, domestics, etc.) not covered 
in the contributory plan—to give “every 
American citizen over 65... a mini- 
mum income sufficient to protect him 
or her from want.” 

To finance his plan, he advocated a 
“special tax . . . direct and visible.” 
As for its expense: “Frankly, I am not 
in a position to state with finality the 
total cost . . . It will be much less ex- 
pensive than the plan of the present 
administration.” 


BETTING: Wager of $180,000 
Helps Boost Odds on Roosevelt 


The business world knows Arde Bul- 
ova as the youthful and capable board 
chairman of the Bulova (“B-U-L-O-V-A 
to radio fans) Watch Co., which his 
father founded. Devotees of Manhat- 
tan night life know him as an eligible 
bachelor who frequents the 21 Club, 
smart ex-speakeasy. 

A strong Roosevelt booster, Arde 
Bulova last month tired of hearing 
fellow businessmen thump for Landon 
and challenged: “Bring them on. I'll 
put up $1,600 against every $1,000— 


up to $160,000 against $100,000.”" With - 


that, he authorized the 21 Club’s pro- 
prietors to place $160,000 on Roose- 
velt’s reelection at the prevailing odds 
of 8 to 5. 

The club owners found no takers, and 
a fortnight ago Bulova raised his odds 
to 9 to 5, offering $180,000 against 
$100,000. Last week, as word of the 
offer spread through Wall Street, bet- 
tors came forward to cover $36,000 of 
the money. 
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‘Chowderhead’ Cohen went from 
Sing Sing to strikebreaking 
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Partly because of the Bulova wager, 
New York betting odds last week rose 
from 3 to 2 on Roosevelt to 9 to 5. 
Over the country, barbershop and pool- 
room betting commissioners—who base 
their odds on information supplied by 
New York experts like Jack Doyle and 
Robert Greene—followed suit. 

At no time since the Republican con- 
vention had odds been so one-sided. 
Last Spring Roosevelt ruled a 5-to-2 
—sometimes 3-to-1—favorite. With 
Landon’s nomination, odds on a Roose- 
velt victory slumped to 7 to 5. Since 
then, except for momentary setbacks, 
they have gradually lengthened. 

Betting commissioners warn that de- 
velopments in the next five weeks may 
radically shift the odds. By election 
eve, they predict, trends will have be- 
come sufficiently clear to make one of 
the candidates an overwhelming favor- 
ite. 

Closing odds in past Presidential 
elections: 1916, 5 to 4 on Hughes 
against Wilson; 1920, 6 to 1 on Hard- 
ing against Cox; 1924, 50 to 1 on Cool- 
idge against Davis; 1928, 10 to 1 on 
Hoover against Smith; 1932, 5 to 1 
on Roosevelt. against Hoover. 

SWITCHES OF THE WEEK: George 
Peek, former Roosevelt adviser and 
AAA Administrator—to Landon. 

John G. Winant, former Republican 
Governor of New Hampshire—resigned 
as Federal Social Security Board Chair- 
man to stump for Roosevelt. 

The St. Louis Post-Dispatch, sup- 
porter of the last five Democratic 
Presidential candidates—to Landon. 


ELECTORAL VOTE CONSENSUS 


Certain Likely Total 

Roosevelt 229 71 300 

Landon 49 182 231 

Necessary to win 266 

Prevailing betting odds: 9 to 5 on 

Roosevelt. 

This is Not a final prediction of the election's out- 
come. The figures represent a consensus of polls now 
being taken by publications and confidential services. 


HARRIS & EWING 
A. S. Ailes thought gas better than 
bullets for squelching Communists 





LABOR: La Follette Hears Tale 
Of Nobles, Finks, and Bullets 


Special to Tue New York Times 

Washington, Sept. 23—Broadway at 42nd 
Street, New York City, is the country’s 
greatest recruiting station for strikebreakers, 
witnesses told the La Follette subcommittee 
of the Senate Labor and Education Commit- 
tee today... 

He seemed to spend his life on streets 
that were never dark. Now he leaned 
against the pictured flesh of a burlesque 
sign and wondered whether anything 
would turn up. 

A man heard and saw some odd 
things here: the small angers of the 
passing, chattering women (“I says to 
him, I says .. .”; the cheap sports in 
blue shirts, yellow ties, and gray suits; 


the bums, like himself, waiting for 
something. 
This night, something turned up. 


Out of the noise and glare came a big 
man with a red,’battered face and per- 
suasive words about a job in New 
Orleans. 

“It’s a living, nine bucks a day.” 

So he went to New Orleans. Trolley- 
men were striking there, and he was a 
strikebreaker—in the jargon of the 
trade, a “noble” or guard for “finks,” 
the imported operators who kept the 
cars moving along broad, sunlit Canal 
Street. 

The fellow at Broadway and 42nd 
had been right. It was a living, but 
what a living! A man never knew when 
dynamite would blow him and a trolley 
to nowhere, when a paving stone might 
smash his skull, or when he might have 
to crack a striker’s head. 


When that strike ended, he drifted 
back North—to Philadelphia, and later 
to Chicago. He stayed in the business. 
If he hung around the Reading Depot 
in Philadelphia, or Randolph Street in 
Chicago, somebody was sure to come 
along with word of another strike and 
of a job for strikebreakers. 

Sometimes he shot at fellow nobles, 
or started fights with pickets, to make 
matters look bad enough for National 
Guard intervention. Occasionally he 
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‘Red’ Kuhl: ‘De big shots gets de 
dough—us nobles don’t get much’ 
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worked ~as .a» ‘“hooker’—ingratiating 
himself with ‘union workers, and in- 
veigling ‘them ‘into telling him . about 
their plans. 


Back YarRD: “It’s a rotten business.” 
Thus did Edward McDade, a Chicago 
strikebreaker, assay his calling in 
Washington last week. An old hand at 
the traffic in nobles, he was one of a 
strange crew who streamed out of in- 
dustry’s back yard to tell Senator Rob- 
ert M. La Follette of Wisconsin and 
Elbert D. Thomas of Utah about never- 
ceasing warfare with labor. 

Men who earn their living by the club 
and the gun armed the subcommittee 
with detailed evidence to support its 
assumption that industry has endan- 
gered workers’ liberties by turning 
spies and strikebreakers upon labor 
unions. 

McDade had led an army of nobles 
into Pittsburgh to suppress a milk- 
eompany strike; C. M. (Red) Kuhl, 
with many a laugh and a wink, told of 
shepherding guards in New Orleans; 
Sam (Chowderhead) Cohen, an ex-con- 
vict, had earned his $9 a day in one of 
the current Remington-Rand strikes. 

Together, they traced the life and the 
methods of the strikebreaker from the 
street corners of New York, Philadel- 
phia, and Chicago, through the offices 
of detective and “corporation-service” 
agencies which mobilize nobles, to the 
scene of combat with striking workers. 

The stories filled in a broader outline 
already drawn for the Senators. In a 
hearing last April, the National Labor 
Relations Board easily convinced the 
liberal La Follette that industry spent 
upwards of $80,000,000 a year for 
ammunition, union spies, and strike- 
breakers. 

With that evidence, La Follette per- 
suaded the Senate to appropriate 
$15,000 and authorize his subcommittee 
to investigate any violation of civil lib- 
erties. From his findings, he would 
draft legislation to curb repressive 
practices. 

Last week hisinvestigators presented 
the fruits of four-months’ labor. Sub- 
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poenas summoned officers of detective 
and ammunition-supply agencies spe- 
cializing in. industrial warfare; -the 
more lowly strikebreakers, willing to 
pick up a little extra money, testified 
for $3 a day and traveling expenses. 

Unspoken testimony gave La Follette 
his best haul of the week. On huge 
pasteboard placards, the subcommittee 
staff had pasted a mosaic of torn rec- 
ords filched from wastebaskets of the 
Railway Audit and Inspection Co., Inc. 

The president and five other officers 
of this combination auditing and de- 
tective agency earned indictments for 
contempt of the Senate by their refusal 
to testify. Less hardy underlings, and 
the retrieved records, told the story 
anyway: in four years the firm grossed 
revenues of $1,210,000; ten subsidiaries 
and affiliates offered industry a com- 
plete service in espionage, strikebreak- 
ing, and anti-union propaganda. 


Earlier evidence had traced a tie of 
interlocking directorates between Rail- 
way Audit and an ammunitions-supply 
firm—Federal Laboratories, Inc., of 
Pittsburgh. Last week A. S. Ailes, vice 
president of a rival house, the Lake 
Erie Chemical Co. of Cleveland, tried 
to soften the subcommittee’s appraisal 
of his dealings in gas: 

“We don’t want anybody to get hurt 
if we can help it. The whole theory of 
the use of gas is that it makes it un- 
necessary to use bullets. I am sorry 
we have to have strikes. I am sorry 
we have Communists in the country.” 


LEGION: Parades, Pranks, and 


Pensions Engross the Veterans 


American Legion officials had told 
Cleveland not to worry: ‘This conven- 
tion is going to be different. Legion- 
naires now average 42. They have 
grown older and considerably more sen- 
sible. They are going to be their age.” 


For five days last week, Cleveland 
wondered what the Legionnaires had 
done in their younger days. Mature ex- 


In Washington, 170 G.A.R. veterans marched six blocks ... 


soldiers played traffic cop at busy inter. 
sections and jumbled automobiles anq 
streetcars into hopeless snarls. Happy. 
go-lucky veterans rolled dice on street 
corners for bonus money, reclined com. 
fortably on trolley tracks, and played 
bridge in the middle of Euclid Avenue, 
A pig roamed the Statler Hotel’s din- 
ing room, while a donkey ambled about 
the lobby. 

Most Clevelanders enjoyed the horse- 
play. They had learned to take con- 
ventions in their stride—the Legion's 
meeting was the city’s 164th this year, 

Last week the 45,000 veterans and 
their 200,000 relatives and friends spent 
many times the $100,000 which Ohio 
and Cleveland had put up to lure the 
Legionnaires. Also, the Legion staged its 
mightiest parade, the biggest and best 
show Cleveland ever saw. For 11 hours 
and 24 minutes long columns of veter- 
ans swung down Euclid Avenue while 
half a million citizens pelted the march- 
ers with bits of paper and cheered them- 
selves hoarse. 

On the convention’s last day the Le- 
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G.A.R. Chiefs Nelson and Ruhe 
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In Cleveland, Legionnaires played in traffic and paraded for 11 hours 24 minutes 


WIDE WORLD 


Legion Chiefs Murphy and Colmery 


gion marched another step in its drive 
for increased veterans’ benefits. Having 
tucked away their bonuses, Legion- 
naires began to think of pensions. Wary 
of the opposition which a demand for 
universal pensions would create, the 
delegates adopted a resolution hinting 
only at benefits for their widows and 
children: “In no event shall the widows 
and orphans of World War veterans be 
without government protection!” 

In the long run, pensions would cost 
far more than the bonus: last year 
Uncle Sam paid $47,568,000 to three 
widows and a child of men who fought 
in the War of 1812, 294 widows of Mexi- 
can War veterans, and 100,290 widows 
and children of Civil War soldiers. 

To succeed Ray Murphy of Iowa as 
commander until next year’s conven- 
tion in New York City, the Legionnaires 
chose Harry W. Colmery, a Topeka, 
Kan., lawyer. His victory capped a year 
of strenuous campaigning. With 
Speeches at big Legion posts and thou- 
Sands of letters to prominent Legion- 
naires, he built up an organization which 


squelched four other candidates and 
brought him election by acclamation. 
Either major party would welcome a 
Legion commander’s political support. 
But Colmery, long a pillar of National 
Chairman John D. M. Hamilton’s Re- 
publican faction in Kansas, received bi- 
partisan support in his own election: 
a leading booster was Secretary of War 
Woodring, Governor Landon’s Demo- 
cratic predecessor. The new com- 
mander reiterated the Legion’s strict 
rule against partisanship: for the first 
time since the war he would make no 
speeches for Republican candidates. 


® While the American Legion filled 
Cleveland with noisy merriment last 
week, the Grand Army of the Republic 
quietly held its 70th encampment in 
Washington. Most of the 900 Civil War 
veterans, survivors of an army of 
3,000,000 men, were too feeble to walk 
in a six-block parade past the White 
House. Only 355 showed up at the start- 
ing place, and 185 had to be transported 
in automobiles. Admitting an ayerage 
age “nigher 90 than 89” the old soldiers 
nevertheless laid plans for 1937: they 
elected C. H. William Ruhe of Pitts- 
burgh to succeed Oley Nelson of Slater, 
Iowa, as commander, and chose Madi- 
son, Wis., for the next encampment. 


PEONAGE: Federal Jury Finds 
‘Slavery’ in the Cotton Belt 


In Little Rock, Ark., last week, a 
Federal grand jury heard and believed 
the following tale of life in the Eastern 
Arkansas cottonbelt. 

Some months ago Paul D. Peacher, 
City Marshal of Earle, leased a tim- 
bered tract from the Crittenden Coun- 
ty School Board. In return for the tim- 
ber and use of the land for eight years, 
he would clear the acreage and trans- 
form it into a cultivated farm. 

Peacher needed laborers. He owned 
no land; hence he had no tenants upon 
whom he could call. But he did have at 
hand a supply of workers who would 
cost him nothing. He had only to roam 


Depot Street, the little town’s main 
thoroughfare, and round up any Ne- 
groes he saw idling there. 

May 19 he arrested 25 or 30. Some, 
too old for work, he freed forthwith. 
He found that a few others lived on a 
neighbor’s farm, and he let them go, 
too. The rest he charged with vagrancy 
and hailed before Mayor T. S. Mitchell. 
The Mayor fined the lot $25 “and costs.” 
One paid; the others supposedly went 
to jail. Actually they went to work for 
Peacher. 

Soon afterward a Federal investiga- 
tor got wind of the affair. Sam T. Whit- 
aker, a special assistant to the United 
States Attorney General, visited Crit- 
tenden County to investigate the South- 
ern Tenant Farmers Union’s charges 
that peonage prevailed and that plant- 
ers had flogged union organizers. 

Whitaker’s reports prompted At- 
torney General Cummings and the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation to dispatch 
two other attorneys from Washington 
to Crittenden County. Last week they 
ushered ten Negroes and Mayor Mitchell 
into the grand-jury room at Little Rock. 

The Mayor insisted that he had 
known nothing of Peacher’s plans, and 
promised that the Negroes would be 
protected “to the limit” when they re- 
turned to Earle. The grand jury in- 
dicted Peacher under a Federal law 
first enacted in 1866: 

“Whoever kidnaps or carries away 
any other person with the intention that 
such person shall be sold into involun- 
tary servitude or held as a slave... 
shall be fined not more than $5,000, or 
imprisoned not more than five years, or 
both.” 

District Attorney Fred A. Isgrig, son 
of an Arkansas sharecropper, was cer- 
tain that the Peacher case stood alone, 
that no widespread peonage existed in 
his State: “Every rumor, every witness, 
every possible hint of peonage has been 
run down, and we cannot find another 
trace of a law violation.” 


® Thoughtful Southerners look upon in- 
cidents like the Peacher case as symp- 
toms of a fundamental economic dis- 
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order: the high percentage of farmers 
who till rented acres. Last week Gov. 
J. Marion Futrell of Arkansas, who 
wants to boost the ratio of owner-farm- 
ers with Federal aid, cautioned the 
first meeting of his Farm Tenant Com- 
mission: 

“We have a large class in this coun- 
try who are incapable of simple man- 
agement... If they were given a farm 
they would not own it long... Complete 
annihilation of tenancy is a dream. We 
may as well bear in mind the fact that 
worthless people cannot be helped.” 


® In Hyde Park last week, President 
Roosevelt launched a national attack 
upon the tenant problem. He asked 
Senator John H. Bankhead of Alabama 
and Representative Marvin Jones of 
Texas, chairman of the House Agri- 
culture Committee, to draft legislation 
providing Federal aid for tenants. Lack 
of forthright administration support in 
the last Congress killed’one such meas- 
ure—Bankhead’s bill authorizing a 
$1,100,000,000 loan program for tenants 
anxious to buy land. 


SIMPSON: Hull and Nazi Judge 
Agree on Diplomatic Niceties 


In Berlin this week the People’s 
Court sentenced a United States citizen 
to three years in a German prison on 
charges of high treason. 

Lawrence Simpson, a Seattle sailor 
arrested aboard the S.S. Manhattan at 
Cuxhaven, Germany, on June 28, 1935, 
confessed guilt which might have con- 
signed him to the chopping block. He 
admitted that he had often smuggled 
Communist propaganda into Germany; 
that Red literature filled his locker 
when Nazi police nabbed him. 

His German attorney pleaded for 
clemency—Simpson, a foreigner, had 
not had the benefit of “the blessing and 
enlightenment which the Third Reich 
brought about.” 

But the Nazi court declined to con- 
cede an American any special rights 
in Germany: “Foreigners are obligated 
to respect the laws of countries they 
visit. Germany has no desire to con- 
cern itself with the affairs of other na- 
tions, but by the same token wants no 
interference with its own.” 


Hossy: The court might have taken 
its words from Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull. In a bitter interview last 
week with three of Simpson’s friends, 
Hull said: “It is not my function to tell 
another government—no matter how 
much I might disapprove of its prac- 
tices and institutions—how it shall con- 
duct itself; no more than we would al- 
low it to come over here and tell us 
how to conduct our institutions.” 

Hull laid down that lesson in diplo- 
macy to Gifford Cochran, a young mil- 
lionaire artist, moving-picture producer, 
and liberal. Cochran had made a hobby 
cf the case ever since he learned last 
Spring that an American had spent 
nearly a year in a German jail. After 
visiting Simpson in Berlin last July, he 
joined the National Committee for the 
Defense of Political Prisoners, believing 


that group protests might be more 
effective than individual appeals. 

Last week Cochran and two other 
committee members visited the Secre- 
tary in Washington to demand that the 
State Department pep up its efforts in 


Simpson’s behalf. Although Hull re- 
minded the protestants that the Consu- 
lar Service had repeatedly urged the 
German Government to speed Simpson’s 
trial, the trio insisted the department 
had not done enough. Then the mild- 
tempered Secretary learned that his 
callers had already primed reporters 





ACME 
Lawrence Simpson: His millionaire 
friend angered Secretary Hull 


with critical handouts. MHiull’s pale, 
grave face grew red. His voice rose to 
an angry pitch: 

“How do you expect us to help this 
American when we are sniped at from 
the rear... It is outrageous... You 
do not know what diplomatic represen- 
tations are ...I have suspended every- 
thing else for two hours to see whether 
you are in good faith in coming here 
or whether you want publicity .. .” 

Gathering up his papers, the Secre- 
tary stalked from the room. 


© 
WOODRING: A Militant Kansan 


Wins Temporary Job in Cabinet 


In January, 1934, President Roose- 
velt received a letter from 200 college 
professors. They wanted him to fire 
Harry Hines Woodring. 


The Assistant Secretary of War had 
written a magazine piece extolling the 
army as “the only branch of the gov- 
ernment which is already organized 
and available not only to defend our 
territory but also to cope with social 
and economic problems in an emer- 
gency.” 

Soldiers, in other words, were pre- 
pared to crush any uprising and to run 
the country at any time. To the pro- 
fessors, that smacked of Nazism and 
constituted a “totally unwarranted 
threat to the civil liberties of the 
American people.” 


—— 





Washington gossiped that the White 
House had commanded Woodring to 
explain his statement, particularly his 
suggestion that the army take over the 
Civilian Conservation Corps and train 
its members in “long-range social 
economics.” 

Censured or no, Woodring kept his 
job. He plumped into hot water again 
when a court-martial convicted his 
friend and legal adviser, Col. Joseph I. 
McMullen, of accepting a bribe from a 
dealer in army goods. At the trial, 
Woodring loyally insisted that he had 
approved orders which favored the 
dealer involved. 

Last week President Roosevelt 
showed his faith in the Kansan by ap- 
pointing him Secretary of War, to fill 
the Cabinet chair vacated Aug. 27 by 
the death of Secretary George H. Dern, 

In designating Woodring to serve 
temporarily—until a formal nomination 
goes to the Senate next year—the Presi- 
dent did himself two good political 
turns: he boosted a Democrat from 
Gov. Alfred M. Landon’s home State, 
and he retained an attractive bit of 
bait for powerful supporters in the 
Presidential campaign. 

Furthermore, Kansas voters with re- 
tentive memories recalled that Wood- 
ring, as Landon’s predecessor in To- 
peka, had outdone the Republican Gov- 
ernor in State economy. During Wood- 
ring’s regime, the per capita cost of 
government in Kansas dropped to 
$12.06—-$1.25 less than the average 
under Landon. 

If Mr. Roosevelt had a permanent 
appointee in mind, he kept his counsel. 
Unofficial speculation spotted a Demo- 
cratic Midwesterner, Gov. Paul V. Mc- 
Nutt of Indiana, and a nominally Re- 
publican Easterner, Mayor Fiorello H. 
La Guardia of New York. 
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THE PRESIDENT: 
Made temporary appoint: 
Federal Maritime Comn 


ents to the new 

ission (see pace 
36). 

Approved allotments totaling $9,795,959 for 

103 PWA projects in 32 States and Puerto 

Rico. 


DEPARTMENTS: 


Treasury Department announced that inter- 
nal-revenue receipts for the first two 
months of the present fiscal year totaled 
$542,352,775—$75,000,000 more than in J 
and August, 1935 Liquor and. tobacce 
taxes increased $20,471,524 and $9,205,455 
respectively. 

Treasury Secretary Morgenthau announced 
that the United States would cooperats 
with Great Britain and France in main- 
taining the parity of the dollar, pound, and 
franc (see page 7). 

OTHER AGENCIES: 

Federal Power Commission, for the first t 
since its creation, denied two utility co 
panies—Northern Pennsylvania Power ‘ 
and the Metropolitan Edison Co.—the rig!\' 
to merge. 

Bureau of Labor Statistics reported t) 
during August 165,000 workers found « 
ployment in private industries and wee! 
pay rolls rose $7,300,000. The August « 
ployment index—88.7 per cent of the 19- 


25 average—exceeded the level of 
month since September, 1939. 
CONDITION OF THE TREASURY: 
(Week ended Sept. 24) 


Receipts $124,263,444.79 


Expenditures .....4+6.+- 60.0609 wm $154,846,386.25 
pT Res LPT Ce eee $2,228,255,415.54 
Deficit, fiscal year ...........- $478,709,157.01 
Public Debt ................$33,805,494,664.59 


*Official news not reported elsewhere in department. 





[0 PEOPLE who are contemplating the 
urchase of a motor car, we present the 
nan of the year. 

He possesses information that will be 
agerly sought. And those who seek this 
nformation will find him eager, in turn, 
o be of help. They will find him cour- 
eous, sincere, and friendly...the type of 
nan most people like. 

Among others of his kind, he is in a 
preferred position. For this year, he can 
ffer you definite plusses in the purchase 

of a motor car that no other man can 
match. He can offer you the top-quality 
car in each of four great price classes. 


Each of these cars bears the finest name 
in motoring. Each of them sells at a 
new low price. 

This man can offer you fine-car me- 
chanical excellence that means long life 
and freedom from service troubles. 

He can offer you the enduring identity 
of the most beautiful motor car lines in 
America—lines which protect you against 
radical yearly style changes. 

This man is the Packard salesman. And 
this year he has four great new Packards 
at four new low prices to show you: The 
magnificent Packard Twelve, $3420 and 
up, list at factory; the distinguished 
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Packard Super Eight, $2335 and up, list 
at factory; the sensational Packard 120, 
beginning at $945, list at factory*; and 
the brand-new Packard Six, priced at 
$795 and up, list at factory*. (*Standard 
accessory group extra.) 

No matter which of these cars you 
choose, this Packard man will gladly ar- 
range an easy payment plan to suit you. 
Drop into your Packard showroom and 
have a chat with him. Whether or not you 
intend to purchase a new car now, he is 
decidedly a man well worth knowing. 


ASK THE MAN WHO OWNS ONE 





DO YOU KNOW 


—that the railroads haul a ton 
of freight a mile for an average 
revenue of less than a cent? 


—that the speed of freight 
trains has been stepped up 
43% in recent years? 


—that by increasing the effi- 
ciency of combustion the rail- 
roads have cut fuel costs a 
half billion dollars in the past 


fen years? 


—that 45 cents of every dol- 
lar the railroads take in go 
for railroad payrolls? 


—that the railroads maintain 
their own "‘highways’’—a 
quarter of a million miles of 
"'line’’ ? 


—ihat many railroads will 
carry your automobile to 
vacation spots for the price 
of a third ticket? 


—that you are far safer on a 
railroad train than you are in 
your own home? 


SAFETY FIRST 


friendliness loo! 


GO PLACES-NOW-BY TRAIN 


Railroad fares throughout the 
United States have been reduced 
as much as 44%, and Pullman 
charges are one-third less, with 
no surcharge. 














— IS—in the speed, comfort, safety 
and dependability of the niodern 
American railroad train — something for 


each traveler especially to enjoy. 


You can do the thing you /ke to do, while 
you ride, almost with the same freedom 
and peace of mind that you would have in 


your own home. 





you will cover distances with the mini- 
mum of exertion, the maximum of 
ease. You know that whatever the weather 
or the route or the season, security and 


friendly service will attend you. 


These benefits of railroad travel have be- 
come so familiar they are taken for granted. 


What may not be 





You know when 
you start out 
that you will 
get there on 


schedule. You know 





WEATHER AS 


Railroad research tackled the problem of air-condi- 

tioning more than twenty years ago, when a few 

dining cars were supplied with washed air. By 1930, 

cooled dining cars were introduced. Today more than 

4,000 Pullman cars and 3,000 other cars provide the 

supreme comfort of air-conditioning—cool, clean, quiet, 
regardless of the weather outside. Research in air- 
conditioning is still going on, as it is in other varied proj- 
ects such as Equipment Design, Combustion, Wood 
Preservation, Water Softening, Metal Alloys, Signals, 
Brakes and Rails. In these and in countless other activi- 


ties of the railroads— 


PIONEERING STILL GOES ON! 


YOU LIKE IT so familiar, unless 

N you have traveled 
by train lately, is 
the extent of the im- 
provements made 
and the new fea- 
tures added in re- 


cent years. 








So next time you 
have a trip to make — and want to make 
it in the pleasantest way possible — go by 


train and see for yourself. 


See how faster schedules, modern equip- 


ment, air-conditioning, and billions put 
into heavier rails, safety signals and road- 
way maintenance, are keeping the American 
railroads out in front as the most reliable 
and progressive transportation system in 


the world! 














S A HOUND'S TOOTH 


There are many similes for being clean. As a whistle... as a 
hound’s tooth ... as News-Week's Circulation methods. What 
have we done to get some 200,000 readers? Just this: we have 
offered samples of News-Week to carefully, very carefully, 
selected people. (20 weeks for $1.00 and see how you like our 
unique brand of reading matter.) Nothing else. No club offers 
at cut rates. No striplings on the streets. No sewing circle pre- 
miums. And as for newsstand circulation, that is also entirely 
voluntary. Not only on the part of the people who buy, but 
also on the part of the newsdealer, who gets no inducement 
whatever to put News-Week up in front of the footlights. All 
of which makes it seem as though 200,000 people like News- 
Week simply because of what News- Week is—their favorite way 


of getting an honest, illuminating summation of the week's news. 
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EDUCATION 





HOBART: Eddy, New President, 
Repeats and Breaks Tradition 


On Hobart College campus, Geneva, 
N. Y., students tell how old Bishop John 
Henry Hobart—whose see in the early 
nineteenth century comprised all New 
York State—came on a visitation to 
the village. Standing on a plot of 
ground overlooking Lake Seneca, the 
Episcopal prelate jabbed his cane into 
the earth and exclaimed: “This is the 
place for a college.” 

Starting as Geneva College in 1822 
—renamed in honor of the Bishop in 
1860—the institution at once made 





William A. Eddy introduced 
baskctball to the Egyptians 


educational history. It was the first 
college in the English-speaking world 
to offer ‘a totally distinct course, in 
direct reference to the business of life, 
by which the agriculturist, the mer- 
chant, and the mechanic may receive 
a practical knowledge of what genius 
and experience have discovered, with- 
out passing through a tedious course 
of Classical Studies.” 

Though early Hobart graduates num- 
bered only a handful compared to old- 
er and larger institutions, they made 
their mark: Thomas Musgrove Griffith 
built the first railway bridge across 
the Mississippi River; Brig. Gen. Al- 
bert James Myer helped found the 
United States Weather Bureau; and in 
1849, when the college had a medical 
department, it startled the country by 
giving an M.D. degree to Elizabeth 
Blackwell, the first woman in America 
so honored. From the alumni, Cornell 
University picked Andrew Dickson 
White for its first president, and the 
University of Minnesota chose to be- 
gin its career under William Watts Fol- 
well, another Hobart alumnus. In a 
recent survey of the colleges attended 
by persons listed in ““‘Who’s Who,” Ho- 
bart—still a small college—took sev- 
enth place in a list of 400 colleges. 
This Friday, when Hobart inducts a 








new president, it both repeats and 
breaks tradition. As it did just 100 
years ago, Hobart has turned to Dart- 
mouth for a new head; and while four- 
teen presidents have been clergymen, 
the choice now falls on a layman—Dr. 
William Alfred Eddy. 

Graduated from Princeton during the 
World War, Eddy was one of ten sen- 
iors chosen to serve in the Marine 
Corps. He was badly wounded at Bel- 
leau Wood and came home with the 
Distinguished Service Cross and the 
Navy Cross—awarded for “extraordi- 
nary heroism.” 

Later Eddy went to the University 
of Cairo where he devised a system 
for teaching English to Egyptians. In 
his spare time he introduced basketball 
to the Nile Valley and compiled the 
first and only Arabic rule book of the 
game. 

Dartmouth called him in 1928 to 
teach English literature; students, glad- 
ly enduring his “stiff” courses for the 
sake of his humorous insight into Swift 
and other satirists, crowded his classes. 
For. the past five years seniors have 
voted him their most popular faculty 
member. 

Mrs. Eddy, child of missionaries like 
her husband, was also popular at Dart- 
mouth. Dark, vivacious, and friendly, 
she kept open houses, went skiing with 
students, and sewed campus cliques 
together like patchwork. 

At Hobart, where he succeeds the 
Rev. Dr. Murray Bartlett, president for 
the last seventeen years, Eddy won’t 
do any teaching but will spend his time 
in administrative work guiding the 334 
men at Hobart—a new high in enroll- 
ment—and the 120 girls at William 
Smith College, founded in 1908. Ho- 
bart is not coeducational; the girls’ col- 
lege, across the street, shares the head 
and faculty, and some of the buildings. 

Though Dr. Bartlett has turned over 
the president’s house to Eddy, he isn’t 
leaving Geneva. Citizens will still see 
him about town in his wild shirts and 
ties—purple and green are a favorite 
combination—and if there’s football 
practice he will be watching the team 
from the sidelines. Mrs. Bartlett 
wouldn’t want to leave, either. Since 
1928, when she campaigned for Alfred 
E. Smith in New York, Maryland, and 
Virginia, she has been deep in politics. 
Geneva made her the city’s first council- 
woman—the only Democrat ever elected 
from her ward—and now she’s touring 
the Finger Lake country for the New 
Deal. 





RELIGION 


PASTORAL: Canadian Archbishop 


Issues Letter on Church Music 





“GUILLAUME FORBES, by the Grace of 
God and of the Holy See, Archbishop of 
Ottawa, Assistant to the Pontifical 
Throne. 

“To the clergy secular and regular, 
to the religious communities, and to the 
faithful of Our diocese, Greeting, Peace 
and Benediction in Our Lord.” 


Thus, priests in the Roman Catholic 
Archdiocese of Ottawa opened the read- 
ing of a pastoral letter on church music. 
In the twelve-page pamphlet—peppered 
with quotations from the Sacred Col- 
lege of Rites in Rome, some dating back 
to 1718—Archbishop Forbes last week 
called on his clergy and laity to observe 
the letter of the law. 

“The language proper to the Roman 
Church is L*’ ” declared His Grace; 
“consequen custom of singing 
hymns in t..e <nacular during high 
mass must be done away with.” He 
forbade singing “during the Elevation,” 
but suggested that “the organ may play 
but more solemnly and sweetly.” Mili- 
tary funerals must not include ‘a fare- 
well hymn” with “bugle or trumpet” 
except “outside of the church.” 





NEWSPHOTOS 
Archbishop Forbes banned secular 
music, including ‘God Save the King’ 


The Archbishop, who looks like Pope 
Pius XI, gave advice to choirs as well. 
His Grace made it clear that he did not 
approve of but merely tolerated mixed 
choirs. In such cases he demanded “a 
separation between the men and the 
women” in the choir gallery, and cau- 
tioned against “any disorder during re- 
hearsals and executions in the gallery.” 

These orders were but the mild begin- 
ning of the pastoral letter. Stating that 
parishes should use only Gregorian mu- 
sic—plainsong evolved in the fifth and 
sixth centuries—the Archbishop flatly 
banned music “drawn from theatrical 


works . . . dance music . . . popular 
songs ... profane pieces such as na- 
tional hymns’”— including “God Save 


the King” and “O Canada.” 

With amazement worshipers heard 
the Archbishop rule out favorites such 
as “The Wedding March” from Lohen- 


grin, both Schubert’s and Gounod’s 
“Ave Maria,” “O Promise Me,” ‘The 
Palms,” “O Holy Night,” and “All 


Praise to St. Patrick” 
17th of March’’). 

The Canadian prelate’s letter revived 
a debated question: exactly what does 
the Catholic Church want sung? 
Mother Georgia Stevens, director of 
the Pius X School of Liturgical Music, 
New York, praised the Archbishop's let- 


(“even on the 
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ter and said the Church wished to do 
away with all secular music because 
when a secular song is sung the mind 
harks back to where that song was 
heard. 

Others, like Pietro Yon, organist of 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral, New York, and 
honorary organist of St. Peter’s Basili- 
ca, Vatican City, believe the prevalent 
idea that the Church wishes to ban 
secular music is an exaggeration. Yon, 
who has composed 26 masses, said: “I 
love so much Gregorian that I do not 
want to ruin it by an overdose. Singing 
only Gregorian is like going to lunch 
and having roast beef for an appetizer, 
roast beef for an entree, and roast beef 
for dessert.” 


EDDINGTON: Astronomer Finds 
No Scientific Path to Religion 


Since inquiring minds—centuries ago 
—first dared to question religious dog- 
ma, science has steadily encroached on 
the church’s onetime monopoly of 
truth. But within the last generation, 
many theologians and a few scientists 
have professed to see through tele- 
scopes, test tubes, and microscopes the 
hand of God at work. 

Last week in New York, Sir Arthur 
Stanley Eddington, Professor..of As- 
tronomy at Cambridge University, de- 
nied that he saw any connection be- 
tween the two. On the eve of his de- 
parture for England after attending 
the Harvard Tercentenary, Sir Arthur 
lost some of his customary shyness and 
talked freely at a dinner given in his 
honor by the Religious Society of 
Friends of New York. 

“In the past twenty years,” re- 
marked the bachelor professor, whose 
books on astronomy are best sellers, 
“science has grown less materialistic 
and more idealistic. While it is more 
hospitable to religious belief, however, 
the idealistic scientific philosophy of to- 
day is not the same as religious belief 
of any kind. 

“I want you to understand, however, 
that there is no approach of science 
to religion and that science has noth- 
ing to say about religion . . . When 
we come up against the question: 
‘What is religious insight or vision?’ 
that is outside the scope of investiga- 
tion by the methods of physical 
science.” 

“And I want to emphasize most 
strongly that I do not think for a mo- 
ment that we can get at the spirit of 
religion through scientific research. 
Sometimes when I get a visitor in my 
observatory and show him some of the 
marvelous things of the heavens, such 
as the Orion nebula, he rather discon- 
certs me by beginning to talk about 
God. I don’t see God in the Orion 
nebula.” 

Sir Arthur said he was “born a 
Friend and never had any impulse 
other than to remain a Friend.” He 
paid a tribute to the Quaker faith 
“which does not require you to be- 
lieve things which you find incredible. 
Belief,” he concluded, “is a matter of 
feeling, not of formulation.” 


SPORT 








OLYMPICS: Estonia W on Games; 
Champagne Case Bubbles Again 


The two most debated questions of 
the 1936 Olympics came out for an air- 
ing last week. (1) “What country 
won?” (2) “Was Avery Brundage 
justified in dropping Eleanor Holm Jar- 
rett from the United States swimming 
team for drinking champagne?” 


® In an article published by Scientific 
Monthly, Dr. Charles D. Snyder, Johns 
Hopkins physiology professor, used 
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Avery Brundage, reformer 


mathematics to prove that Estonia real- 
ly won the games. With a population 
of 1,170,000, Estonia scored 6 points. 
Dr. Snyder placed Germany in ninth 
place—population 64,600,000; 134 points. 
With a population of 121,740,000 and 
77 points, the United States finished 
fourteenth. Worst nation: Japan— 
population 76,690,000; 11 points. 


® Arrived in New York, Brundage was 
so engrossed in explaining his side of 
the Jarrett case that he unwittingly sat 
behind Scotch and soda setups, ordered 
by his interviewers. Cameras clicked 
merrily. 

He refused a drink and chose his 
words: “You gentlemen of the press 
would have done the same... We sent 
the team physician and the ship’s doc- 
tor to her cabin to examine her and 
they came back with the report that 
they could not arouse her... We did 
everything possible to avoid scandal. 
She was rooming with two 16-year-old 
girls [her roommates were Mary Lou 
Petty, 26, and Olive McKean, 24] and 
we had to consider her influence on the 
others and her condition and behavior 
in public.” 

In Philadelphia, where she was stage- 
appearing with her husband, Arthur 
Jarrett, crooner, the backstroke queen 
struck back: “I’d like to bump into 


Brundage. I’d give him a good swift 
kick. I’d sock the guy and run like the 
devil.” 

Told that Brundage does not plan to 
seek reelection as president of the 
Amateur Athletic Union, Mrs. Jarrett 
volunteered: “He’d better not. He'd 
never get elected anyhow. I don’t 
think anybody likes him.” 


BASEBALL: A Southpaw Christy 
Mathewson Meets His Big Test 


The National Association of Fortune 
Tellers picks the New York Yankees 
to win the World Series, four games to 
three. Before the battle started this 
week, bettors favored the Yankees at 
odds of 20-11—because of their dyna- 
mite bats. 

But there were plenty of eager Giant 
backers—fans who pin their faith on 
the team’s ace pitcher, Carl Owen Hub- 
bell (see cover). Largely on the 
strength of his recent sixteen straight 
victories—a streak in which he allowed 
opponents 1 2/3 runs per game and 
single-armed won his team the pennant 
—Hubbell now finds himself compared 
to Christy Mathewson, acknowledged 
king of all pitchers. 

A colorless player who never argues 
with umpires, not even with his wife 
except at a bridge table, Hubbell has 
long deserved but never until now re- 
ceived the publicity handed eccentrics 
like Moses (Lefty) Grove and Jerome 
(Dizzy) Dean. However, Hubbell’s 
nine-year record in the majors is both 
consistent and studded with high spots. 

In 1929, he depressed Pittsburgh with 
no hits and no runs. In 1933, he led all 
pitchers in earned-run averages, 1.66 
a game, and received the National 
League’s most-valuable-player award. 
He led again in 1934 with a 2.09 earned- 
run record, and in the all-star game 
struck out Ruth, Gehrig, Foxx, Sim- 
mons, and Cronin in succession. 

Off the diamond, the 33-year-old 
Oklahoman southpaw is remarkable 
only for wearing a pea-green suit. He 
leads the life of the run-of-the-mine 
player—chews tobacco, goes to the 
movies with Sue, his childhood-sweet- 
heart wife, sits in poker games, keeps 
a scrapbook of newspaper accounts 
of games he stars in, and in the off- 
season, hunts. 

No picture pitcher, like the grace- 
ful Herb Pennock, 6-foot Hubbell 
seems too thin to be healthy, too awk- 
ward to have control. But his ac- 
curacy is uncanny. Whenever he 
throws a ball to a spot he isn’t aiming 
at, he pounds his fist in his glove im- 
patiently—even if the batter whiffs it. 

His most effective heave has been 
labeled a screwball—a left-handed edi- 
tion of Mathewson’s fadeaway. With 
a three-quarter overhand motion he 
snaps his wrist downward, and the ball 
slides off the inside of his second finger. 
It comes up to the plate like a per- 
fectly straight pitch: then, a few feet 
in front of the batter, drops at a sharp 
angle. Hubbell pitches his screwball 
at three different speeds. When it’s 
dipping properly, batters go blind. 
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INTERNATIONAL POLO 


Last Saturday a social crowd of 40,000 paraded through rustic ticket § 
booths, took seats in robin’s-egg blue stands, and watched the § 
Argentines win the final match for the Cup of the Americas, 84, A 
fortnight ago, the Argentines won the first game 21-9. 


Left, Manuel Andrada, the Babe Ruth of the Argen- 
tines. Center, Luis Duggan, leading Gaucho scorer of 
both games—8 in thesfirst; 3 in the second. Right, two 
substitutes, Stewart Iglehart (U.S.) and Diego Cava- 
nagh (A.), did the umpiring. In the final chukker, 
they halted play when a horse steppcd on the ball and 
drove it into the ground in the middle of the field. 


. tA 
NEWS-WEEK PHOTOS BY MAX HAAS 
Between periods, spectators chatted about the 24 Argentine horses, who body-checked American mounts at will. Left, Tommy 
Hitchcock Jr. and John Hay Whitney tried everything, including a change from red to pink shirts, but they were outclassed 
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Princeton’s main hope: 


Toll, tackle 
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NEWSPHOTOS 
Three of the big football four of 1935 are in 

for trouble. Princeton lacks reserve strength 

and experienced ends. 
barely nosed out Denton Teachers last Sat- 
urday, 6-0. Stanford lost to Santa Clara, 130. 
Above, Coach Matty Bell inspires his Southern 
Methodists with movies of last year’s stars. Tiny Thornhill, coach 
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Stanford’s main hoper: 
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SEASON’S FORECAST 


A suicide schedule omens defeats for the Irish. 

No better than last year; a rocky road ahead. 

Optimistic Buckeyes predict an undefeated season. 

The Violet will be black and blue before long. 

Minus Berwanger, the Maroons face more experienced rivals. 
The Commodores will have to take a few orders this season. 
Two opening victories support hopes for big year 

Defeat by Tulane made Ole Miss’s future look muddy 

Won opener (from Waynesburg, 14-0), but looked only fair. 
Loss to Louisiana may be only one the Owls will receive. 


Old Eli's Bulldog will be hard to subdue. 

Much better than in '35; won opener from Alfred, 74-0. 
Rose Bowl prospect, shown by waltz through Ohio Wesleyan. 
Nothing to get excited about; two easy victories so far. 

A senior team which sparkled and stumbled last season. 
Doomed for the depths; lost to Muhlenberg last week. 

May escape defeat; strong team. easy schedule. 

Backfield graduation losses a heavy handicap. 

Opponents expect plenty of trouble from the Crimson. 

Tied by Hobart, the Lord Jeffs are now downcast. 


A veteran team which may miss ex-Coach Snavely. 

Won over Chattanooga, but the Volunteers are vulnerable. 
Victory over Mississippi shows the Wave no washout. 

A traveling schedule is biggest handicap. 

No better than in °35. 

A rosy horizon, now that Colgate has been cleaned. 


The Longhorns will be corralled several times. 

With Rice out of the way, undefeated season is probability. 
Upset at hands of Texas Tech quashed championship hopes. 
The Southwest mystery team. 

Just average. 

Three pushover victories so far don’t mean much. 


The Wildcats’ claws are sharper this year. 

Big Ten title threat; conquered Carleton last week, 14-0. 
With 26 lettermen, Wolverines are on road back. 

The Spartans’ ranks have been thinned by graduation. 

The Cornhuskers expect to continue reigning over Big Six. 
Tie with Cedar Falls forecasts disaster. 

The Frontiersmen rank high in Rocky Mountain Conference. 
Not extraordinary; held to scoreless tie by Tulsa 

Stronger than last year, but not strong enough. 

One of the leading teams of the Midwest. 


The Golden Bears think they have another ‘‘Wonder Team.”’ 
Tough; defeated Gonzaga .last week. 

A wild pack of Cougars mauled Montana with ease. 

The Indians, beaten by Santa Clara, are off the warpath, 
Massacre of Oregon State backs up Trojan optimism. 
About the same as last year; pretty good. 


One of the Coast's major threats. 
The Grizzly pelt is still the Far West doormat. 


COACH 


Layden 
Harpster 
Schmidt 
Stevens 


Shaughnessy 


Morrison 
Warne! 
Walker 
Smith 
Kitts 


Pond 
Snavely 
Sutherland 
Tallman 
Harman 
Nevers 
Crisler 
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Harlow 
Jordan 


Wolf 
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Meagher 
McCallister 
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Chevigny 
Moore 
Meyer 
Thomsen 
Jennings 
Parker 


Waldorf 
Solem 
Kipke 
Bachman 
Bible 
Veenker 
Oakes 
Biff Jones 


Stuhldreher 
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Madigan 
Hollingbery 
Thornhill 
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BIG GAMES AHEAD 


Wis., Pitt., Ohio St., Navy, Army, N’western, S. ett. 
Mich. St., Temple, H. Cross, Purdue, N. Y. U., Pitt. 
Pitt.. N'western, Ind., N. Dame, Chi., LIL, Mich. 

N. Car. , Georgetown, Carn. Tech, Fordham. 

Purdue, Wis., Ohio St., Ind., Ill 

S. M. U., Ga. Tech, La., Tenn., Ala 

Bos. Coll., Carn. Tech, H. Cross, Mich, St., Iowa, St. M. 
Geo. Wash., La., Cent’ry, Marquette, Miss. St., Tenn. 
Pitt., Detroit, Carn. Tech, ereeete. 

Tex. Agri., Ga., Tex., Ark., , Baylor, S. M. U. 


Penne, Navy, Dart., Brown, Princeton, Harv. 
Syra., Penn. St., Columbia, Princeton, Dart., Penn. 


Ohio St., Duquesne, N. Dame, Fordham, Nebr., Carn. Tech. 


Wash-Lee, Centre, West. Md., Georgetown, Geo. Wash. 
Yale, Princeton, Brown, Navy, Mich., Penn. St., Cornell. 
Colgate, N. Y. U., Wash-Jeff., Lehigh. 

Rutgers, Penn., Navy, Harv., Cornell, Yale, Dart. 
Sowdoin, Tufts, Wesleyan, Amherst. 
trown, Army, Dart., Princeton, Va., Navy, Yale. 

Wesleyan, Mass. St., Vermont, Williams. 


Md., N. Y. U., Tulane, N. Car. St., Duke, So. Car., Va. 
Auburn, Ala., ‘Duke, Ga., Vand., Ky., Miss. 

Cent’ry, Colgate, N. Car., Ala., Ga., La. 

Tenn., Detrait. Ga., S. Clara, Ga. Tech, La., Fla. 

Fla., Va. Tech, Clemson, N. Car., Xavier. 

Ga, Tech, Tenn., Wash-Lee, N. Car., N. Car. St. 


Okla., Baylor, Bice, S. M. = Cc. U.. Minn., Tex. Agri. 
ta., Miss., Ark., Vand., Miss, ‘idan. Tulane 

Miss. St., Baylor. Tex., Cent’ry, Rice, 8S. M. U.. 8S. c lara. 
Baylor, Geo. Wash., La., Tex. Agri., Rice, S. M. U., Tex. 


Ark.. Tex., Tex. Agri., T. C. U., S. M. U., Rice. 
Tulane, Ariz., Miss., T. ¢ co. U., Tex. Agri., Okla. Agri. 


Ohio St., Il., Minn., Wis., Mich., N. Dame 

Ill., Ind., Minn., Purdue, Temple. 

Ind., Minn., Columbia, Ill., Penn., N’western. Ohio St. 
Carn. Tech, Marquette, Bos. Coll., Temple, Kan., Ariz. 
Minn., Ind., Okla., Mo., Kan., Pitt., Kan. St., Ore. St. 
Kan., Mo., Okla., Kan. St. 

Utah, Utah St., Denver. 

Tex., Kan., Nebr., Iowa St., Kan. St., Mo. 


Purdue, N. Dame, os. N’western, Minn. 
Kan. St., Mich. St., St. M., Miss., Duquesne. 


C. L. A., Wash., Wash. St., S. Calif., Stan., Ga. Tech. 


U. 
Loyola, Ss. F. U. , Fordham, Marquette, S. Clara, bye 


Idaho, S. Calif., Ore., Calif., Ore. St.. U. C. L. , Wash. 
Ore., S. Calif., U. C. L., Wash., Calif., Cohimba 


Ill., Wash. St., Stan., Calif., Wash., U. N. Dame. | 
Stan., Idaho, Wash. St., Wash., U. - 5 hy 2 Calif., Ore. St. 


Wash., Calif., Ore. St., Stan., Pre. S. Calif.. Hawali 
Gonzaga, Ore. St., Idaho, S. F. . Dak. 
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MINNESOTA POWER & 
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Each player has three pairs of shoes— They learn to charge against a ma- 
4 cleats suited to various kinds of turf chine invented by Coach Bernie Bierman 


Like last year’s No. 1 team, 1936 Go- 
phers take salt to prevent prostration 











Last week, the team took 5,000 yards of two-inch tape to Seattle; there defeated Washington, one of 
the strongest teams of the nation, 14-7. Undefeated since 1932, Minnesota visions another perfect year 


NEWSPHOTOS 
Left, Trainer Lloyd Stein keeps a close watch on the feet of Charles (Bud) Wilkinson, quarter- 
back; on the 1,800-mile trip to the Coast, he set up training quarters in a Pullman car 
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TRANSITION 





Born: To Sir James Hopwood Jeans, 
59, astronomer and physicist, and to 
his second wife, the former Susi Hock, 
Viennese musician, a son, in London, 
England. 


Marriep: The Hon. Betty Baden- 
Powell, daughter of Lord Baden-Powell 
of Gilwell, Chief Scout, who founded 
the Boy Scouts and Girl Guides in 1908, 
and Gervas Clay, a district officer in 
Rhodesia, South Africa; at the village 
church, Bentley, England. 

ARRIVED: Dr. Juan Sacasa, exiled 
former President of Nicaragua, from 
Panama—whither he fled when deposed 
by last June’s revolution—to join his 
family in New York. 


..-Capt. James A. Mollison, Scottish 
aviator, in New York, from England, 
to accept delivery of his Bellanca Flash 
—a high-speed, low-wing monoplane— 
and fly it back across the Atlantic. 
Late in October—after the London- 
Johannesburg races—he will attempt 
a record flight from London to Cape 
Town in the Bellanca. 


...Senora Alicia Canas de Errazuriz, 
Mayor of Providencia, wealthy suburb 
of Santiago, Chile’s capital, in New 
York for a rest: “When a woman is a 
Mayor, she has to run two jobs—her 
home and her municipality. So natural- 
ly it is harder for her than for a man.” 

DeparRteD: Mrs. Beryl Markham, 
British flyer who made a solo east-west 
transatlantic flight four weeks ago, 
from New York, for her home in Eng- 
land. “I’ve been in a whirl ever since 
I arrived ...I just don’t know where 
I’m at.” 


..-Dr. James Bryant Conant, president 
of Harvard University, from New York 
—traveling tourist class, as usual—to 
motor through England and relax from 
the strain of the Harvard Tercente- 
nary celebration. 


..- William C. Bullitt, former Ambas- 
sador to the U.S.S.R., accompanied by 
his 12-year-old daughter, Anne, from 
New York, for Paris, to assume his 
new duties as Ambassador to France. 


---John Masefield, Poet Laureate of 
England, from New York, for his home 
in England. During his week’s visit in 
the United States he read a poem at 
the Harvard Tercentenary—“the most 
wonderful three days I ever spent.” 
The author of “Salt Water Ballads” ad- 
mitted he was subject to seasickness, 
but “many believe it is a sign of sen- 
sitiveness and intelligence ...” His 
remedy: “a piece of salt pork on a 
ariag es.” 


Diep: William Horlick, 90, philanthro- 
pist and founder-president of the Hor- 
lick’s Malted Milk Corp., who, in 1873, 
originated the powdered milk and malt 
mixture as a food for infants, invalids, 
and persons with poor digestion; of a 
heart ailment, after a two-week illness, 
at his home in Racine, Wis. Well 


known as a benefactor of scientific re- 
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Dr. Juan Sacasa, ousted Nicaraguan 
President, seeks refuge in America 
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manages her home and community 
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Ambassador William C. Bullitt and his 


daughter, Anne, off for new Paris post 
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search and exploration, he helped 
finance Admiral Byrd’s expeditions to 
the South Pole and several of the late 
Capt. Roald Amundsen’s North Pole 
journeys. 


.--Meier Dizengoff, 75, Mayor of Tel 
Aviv, Palestine, who helped found the 
Zionist city in 1909, of pneumonia, aft- 
er a four-day illness, at Tel Aviv. 


..- Patrick Francis (Packey) McFar. 
land, 47, member of the Illinois Ath- 
letic Commission and former light- 
weight boxer—retired in 1918—of a 
streptococcus infection following an in- 
fluenza attack, at his home in Joliet, 
Ill. Although he was rated one of the 
greatest prize-ring figures, McFarland 
never held a championship: he was too 
heavy to make the lightweight class 
(maximum: 133 pounds) without en- 
dangering his health. In an eleven- 
year fistic career, he appeared in 108 
matches—often against welterweight 
and middle-weight opponents—was 
knocked out twice, and lost only one 
decision. 


..- George Hippisley, 71, playwright— 
under the name, George H. Westley— 
and for 23 years anonymous humor edi- 
tor of The Boston Evening Transcript; 
of a heart attack, in Boston, Mass. 
Until two years ago, when George Ar- 
liss starred in the screen version of 
his play, “The House of Rothschild,” 
he was unknown even to fellow Tran- 
script men. A shy, retiring bachelor, 
he spent his days in the periodical 
room of the public library—the city- 
room din annoyed him—collecting ma- 
for his “Facts and Fancies” 
column of comments and jingles in- 
spired by current news items. 


.-- Harriet Monroe, 75, “patron saint 
of American poets,” editor of the en- 
dowed magazine, Poetry, since she 
founded it in 1912 to encourage new 
poets; of a cerebral hemorrhage, at 
Arequipa, Peru. 


..-Admiral William Sowden Sims, 77, 
wartime commander of the United 
States Naval Forces in European wa- 
ters, retired in 1922; of a heart at- 
tack, at his daughter’s home in Boston, 
Mass. Although he spent 42 years 
afloat, he “never liked going to sea.” 

Lert: By Sir Henry Wellcome, 
American-born British scientist and 
chemicals manufacturer who died last 
July, $250,000 for the erection of a 
library, auditorium, and sports field at 
Garden City, Minn. (population under 
200), in memory of his parents, the 
Rev. S. C. Wellcome and Mrs. Well- 
come. 


... By the late Senator Huey P. Long 
of Louisiana, who died in September, 
1935, a net estate of $153,588.53, ac- 
cording to the inventory filed last week 
with a New Orleans Civil District 
Court. As Senator Long left no will, 
the court which granted the inventory 
will apportion the estate among the 
widow, Mrs. Rose Long, and her three 
children. At the time of his death, 
estimates of Senator Long’s wealth 
ranged between $2,500,000 and $5,000,- 
000. 
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SCULPTRESS: Malvina Hoffman 


Writes of Life and Adventures 


“Have proposition to make, do you 
eare to consider it? Racial types to 
be modeled while traveling round the 
world.” 

Malvina Hoffman, noted sculptress, 
stood in her New York studio one cold 
February day in 1930 and read this 
unexpected invitation with amusement. 
She started dreaming of palm-covered 
isies and African jungles and decided 
she most certainly did “care to con- 
sider.” 

Immediately she entrained for Chi- 
cago to talk with the instigators of the 
plan—officials of the wealthy Field Mu- 
seum of Natural History. Between 
them they developed the idea of the 
museum’s present Hall of Man with 
its 100 sculptured types of the human 
race. 

At first glance the plan sounded like 
the answer to an artist’s prayer. But 
as her hand hovered over the contract, 
Miss Hoffman considered the draw- 
backs. 

Here was an entirely new field. What 
constituted a “racial type?” How long 
would it take? Should she cast or 
model her examples? Where would 
she start? She might be the target 
for a poison arrow, die of a plague, or 
drown in a typhoon on some wobbly 
Eastern schooner. 

Undaunted, she signed away years of 
her life—how many she did not then 
know. It turned out to be five, and 
last week Miss Hoffman published in 
“Heads and Tales” (Scribners, $5) a 
resume of her adventures. The 400- 
page book is evenly divided between 
her early life and her museum travels. 

She was born in New York in 1887 
and studied under Rodin in Paris, 
winning notice while still a student. 
Even in her youth she was surrounded 
by artists. Her father, accompanist for 
Jenny Lind, brought many musicians to 
his home, including Sam Grimson, 
violinist, to whom Miss Hoffman was 
later married. 

As a tall, white-haired woman of 43 
she took up the job of gaining the con- 
fidence of African pygmies and Ameri- 
can Indians so they would pose for her. 
According to her account, she had little 
trouble. Her experiences—enough for 
several books—are carefully marshaled 
in chronological order. 

Bats, tigers, toads, and a myriad of 
crawling things became part of the 
day’s work in the Malay jungles; in 
China she buddied with the former tea- 
eunuch of China’s last Empress and 
ate birds’ nests and snake soup. In 
Africa she caught likenesses of the 
Kalahari Bushmen and the Ubangi 
“duck-billed” women who wear metal 
disks, 8 inches in diameter, in their 
stretched, distorted lips. 

With the job completed, and her 
book on the market, Miss Hoffman re- 
tired to her Paris home for a well- 
deserved rest. In October she returns 
to her New York studio. 


© F.M.N.He 
Malvina Hoffman, on her world trip, 
modeled this Burmese beauty .. . 


© MALVINA HOFFMAN 
Recorded the movements of a Mongolian 
dancer in turquoise-blue bronze 


And caught a domestic scene among 
the Kalahari Bushmen, South Africa 








WELLS: Consultant to Mankind 
Again Analyzes World’s Ills 


The Anatomy of Frustration. By 
H. G. Wells. 217 pages, 58,300 words. 
Macmillan, New York. 


When the world went crazy in 1914, 
it surprised and chagrined quite a few 
people, among them a brilliant Cock- 
ney journalist, Herbert George Wells. 
He was so perturbed that he agreed to 
accept his own appointment as Con- 
sultant to Mankind in its struggle 
against the inherent stupidity which 
produced such absurdities as war. He 
enlisted for the duration. 

Two years before Woodrow Wilson’s 
inspiration, Wells was fiddling about 
with plans for a league of nations, an 
international assembly to rid the globe 
once and forever of archaic national- 
ism. But he found that each of his 
fellow fiddlers had a different interpre- 
tation of history. Disagreeing about 
the past, they inevitably disagreed 
about the future to be built upon it. 

So he began the drudgery of an en- 
cyclopedic synthesis of man’s achieve- 
ments in order to reveal authoritatively 
the direction and nature of his develop- 
ment. The first installment was ‘The 
Outline of History,” a 1,190-page 
tome which ran into more than 3,000,- 
000 copies. The second to bob up was 
“The Science of Life,” and third was 
“The Work, Wealth, and Happiness of 
Mankind.” 

With the discoverable past neatly 
compiled and wrapped up in blue type- 
writer ribbon, Wells was once more 
free to indulge in some light generaliza- 
tions concerning the species. The Con- 
sultant’s latest dicta were presented 
to Americans last week: “The Anat- 
omy of Frustration.” 

Repeating here a dodge he perpe- 
trated in “Boon, or the Mind of the 
Race,” Wells presents the ostensible 
writings of one William Burroughs 
Steele, a scientist who left behind him 
sketches for a great “Anatomy” which 
would be an exhaustive comment on 
the twentieth century like Richard 
Burton’s on the seventeenth. - 

Steele sees man frustrated by the 
discrepancy between his rational de- 
sires for peace, productivity, selfless- 
ness, and “that dark undertow of un- 
formulated or disguised impulses which 
still supplies a great part, and possibly 
the greater part, of the directive force 
of human conduct.” 

Man wants to tend his own petunias, 
and in the name of nationalism he 
leaves them to murder his neighbor. 
Man wants to free himself from scarci- 
ty, and by invoking the fetish of pri- 
vate property he saddles himself with 
an outmoded economic system. Want- 
ing to love, he wakes up to find him- 
self loving his ego-image. Preaching 
progress, he hires censors and dictators 
to stifle thought. 

In dissecting these follies, Steele re- 
veals an acumen reminiscent of H. G. 
Wells at his most incisive. As he de- 
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nudes the “democratic. misconception,” 
punctures the wishful notion of immor- 
tality, hammers the “cultural obses- 
sions” of Nazi and Jew alike, and ex- 
poses “Piecemeal Socialism,” readers 
will alternately bristle and gloat. Steele 
steps impartially upon his audience’s 
toes. He can get away with it, because 
his cocksure insults to one and all are 
the natural consequence of having a 
candid and honest mind. 

As a critic, Steele is convincing as 
well.as stimulating. As a prophet he 
is only stimulating. He can say on 
one hand that “you cannot make peace 
by mooing like cows at passing sol- 
diers.’’ Yet he forecasts an uprising of 
men of science, a coup d’etat by the in- 
telligent in every country, and the form- 
ing of a super-league of nations. 

The presumption is that the men of 
science, because they look objectively 
at equations, microbes, and old bones, 
will look objectively at. humanity in 
general—a thought the scientists’ own 
families would enjoy. 

Of. :Steele, ventriloquist Wells says 
coyly: ‘His belief that. what Steele 
thinks today, the world will think to- 
morrow, never fails him.” It has never 
failed Wells. For what Wells was 
thinking in 1914, the world thinks to- 
day. The only hitch is that Wells is 
still thinking in terms of 1914, and 
the world has caught up. 


‘GREEN MARGINS’: O'Donnell 
Produces a Novel of the Delta 


Green Margins. By E. P. O’Donnell. 
499 pages, 160,150 words, Houghton 
Mifflin, Boston. $2.50. 


At least once a day passengers on 
some ocean-bound steamer gaze out 
on the Mississippi Delta. On the west 
bank of the yellow river they see low 
ridges bright with orange trees; on 
the east side, mud flats and marsh 
grass. Sometimes they spy a dismal 
shack, or an oyster camp perched on 
piles. The seemingly desolate region 
contrasts oddly with the gay city of 
New Orleans 100 miles upstream. 

But such transient glimpses reveal 
little of the hot, lush life of the delta. 
Its waters swarm with mullets, oys- 
ters, crabs, crawfish, shrimps. Peli- 
cans, geese, and ducks by the million 
wing over its cypress forests. Its nights 
boom with alligators, crackle with deer, 
splash with otter and mink, and whine 
with mosquitoes. 

In this primeval world—seldom ex- 
plored in literature—mankind is mot- 
ley. Negroes, mulattoes, Dalmatians, 
Italians, and Cajuns (descendants of 
the Acadian French) people the Green 
Margins of which O'Donnell writes. 
The story revolves around Sister Kala- 
vich, daughter of an Acadian mother 
and a Dalmatian father who is dying 
querulously of tuberculosis. The girl, 
casually pregnant by a visiting duck 
hunter, knows that her fanatical par- 
ent may kill her if she produces an 
illegitimate baby. Nevertheless, she 
won’t marry the hunter whose abject 
devotion bores her. 


She finally crosses the river to keep 
house for Grampaw Kalavich. A for- 
mer cavalryman in the service of Em- 
peror Franz Josef, Grampaw has seen 
enough of tinseled glory to abandon it 
without regret. His little oyster camp 
is lined with the works of Swift, Heine, 
Catullus, Aristophanes, and other time- 
less writers. From the wise and kind 
old man and from the books in his 
camp, Sister absorbs a philosophy that 
fortifies her against fate. The quality 
of Grampaw’s mentality may be judged 
from a single remark. When Sister 
comes in complaining about the Lucich 
girls, he says: “Why dislike them? 
They are no better than you.” 

Many other genuine characters crowd 
the vivid picture of delta natives. Moc- 


E. P. O'Donnell: In 40 years, 33 jobs 


co, the likable brother, can’t surmount 
the bad luck which turns him into a 
forlorn and pathetic failure. Mitch Holt 
is strong enough to triumph over ‘a 
prison term and win a turbulent hap- 
piness with Sister. Bonus, the Negro 
killer, communes pleasantly with his 
victim’s ghost which appears only on 
bright, hot days. 

If O’Donnell has injected an over- 
dose of plot into his first novel, it is 
nevertheless a virile and colorful book 
which brings to life a little-known land. 
An occasional passage flashes with ar- 
resting imagery: “A sea-bound steamer 
opened a gash in the river, like a spear 
with a smoking point.” 


® While Edwin Philip O’Donnell was 
working in the Ford plant at New Or- 
leans, he was detailed to pilot Sherwood 
Anderson around the shop. Anderson 
put the literary bug in his ear. There- 
after he took a walking trip through 
the delta and decided—-six years ago— 
that he would some day write a book 
about it. 

Meanwhile he set about learning his 
new craft, encouraged by Anderson, 
Oliver La Farge, Carl Carmer, Roark 
Bradford, and other frequenters of New 
Orleans’s French quarter. When Hough- 
ton Mifflin inaugurated its literary fel- 
lowships for promising authors last 
year, he submitted some sample short 


stories and an outline of “Green Mar- 
gins.” The publishers handed him 
$1,000. O’Donnell bought a shack in 
the delta country and turned out a 
novel which the Book of the Month 
Club selected for its current presenta- 
tion. 

The author is the son of a railway 
engineer and left school: before finish- 
ing the sixth grade. During his 40 
years in and around New Orleans he 
has held 33 jobs, including those of 
bootblack, newsboy, boxing and swim- 
ming instructor, welfare worker, boiler- 
maker’s helper, and bartender. Of 
the lot, he most enjoys his present dual 
position as a writer and a father of 
two active sons. 


OTHER NEW BOOKS 


Now That April’s Here. By Morley 
Callaghan.- 316 pages, 98,340 words. 
Random House, New York. $2. An 
honest~ craftsman offers 35 unpreten- 
tious but effective short stories, most 
of them reprinted from magazines. 
Sympathetic but never quite sentimen- 
tal, Callaghan is singularly successful 
in digging his scalpel into human rela- 
tionships and reaching the quick. 


Cradle of Life. By Louis Adamic. 
468 pages, 161,000 words. Harpers, 
New York. $2.50. An emigrant from 
Croatia, Adamic went back there auto- 
biographically in “The Native’s Re- 
turn,” and now comes home again in 
a novel, “Cradle of Life.” It encom- 
passes both halves of prewar Balkan 
society—peasant and aristocratic. The 
hero, farmed out among the yokels as 
an illegitimate son of the Crown Prince 
of Austria and a Moravian countess, is 
later restored for a time to city life. 


King Cole. By William R. Burnett. 
292 pages, 63,390 words. Harpers, New 
York. $2.50... The political, amatory, 
and family troubles of a fictional Gov- 
ernor of Ohio during the last week of 
his campaign .for reelection. Terse, 
crisp, and. readable, the fnovel is 
jammed with reporters, adolescents, 
chiselers, and provincial nobility. 

Interval Ashore. By Horton Giddy. 
286 pages, 81,300 words, Scribners, 
New York. $2. An exciting. action 
story of a British naval ‘officer en- 
meshed in the Red-White struggle of 
postwar Russia. Curiously’ similar. to 
James Hilton’s novel, ‘““‘Without Armor.” 


Land of the White Parasol. By Sid- 
ney J. Legendre. 315 pages, 100,000 
words. Illustrations. Dodd, Mead, 
New York. $3. An expedition from the 
American Museum of Natural History 
treks through the jungles and over 
the mountains of Indo-China. Bright 
stuff on people, places, and things, told 
with rollicking humor. 


Mainland. By Gilbert Seldes. 429 
pages, 168,504 words. Index. Scrib- 
ners, New York. $3. A Hearst colum- 
nist tries, with considerable erudition, 
to wade through a mass of theories 
about the United States; its culture, 
politics, and sociology—to determine 
just what Americanism is.‘ It boils 
down to a defense and eulogy of the 
middle class as the democratic stabi- 
lizer in a condition of class war. 
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nudes the “democratic misconception,” 
punctures the wishful notion of immor- 
tality, hammers the “cultural obses- 
sions’”’ of Nazi and Jew alike, and ex- 
poses ‘‘Piecemeal Socialism,’”’ readers 
will alternately bristle and gloat. Steele 
steps impartially upon his audience’s 
toes. He can get away with it, because 
his cocksure insults to one and all are 
the natural consequence of having a 
candid and honest mind. 

As a critic, Steele is convincing as 
well. as stimulating. As a prophet he 
is only stimulating. He can say on 
one hand that “you cannot make peace 
by mooing like cows at passing sol- 
diers.” Yet he forecasts an uprising of 
men of science, a coup d’etat by the in- 
telligent.in every country, and the form- 
ing of a super-league of nations. 

The presumption is that the men of 
science, because they look objectively 
at equations, microbes, and old bones, 
will look objectively at humanity in 
general—a thought the scientists’ own 
families would enjoy. 

Of :Steele, ventriloquist Wells says 
coyly: “His belief that. what Steele 
thinks today, the world will think to- 
morrow, never fails him.” It has never 
failed Wells. For what Wells was 
thinking in 1914, the world thinks to- 
day. The only hitch is that Wells is 
still thinking in terms of 1914, and 
the world has caught up. 


‘GREEN MARGINS’: O’Donnell 
Produces a Novel of the Delta 


Green Margins. By E. P. O'Donnell. 
499 pages, 160,150 words. Houghton 
Mifflin, Boston. $2.50. 


At least once a day passengers on 
some ocean-bound steamer gaze out 
on the Mississippi Delta. On the west 
bank of the yellow river they see low 
ridges bright with orange trees; on 
the east side, mud flats and marsh 
grass. Sometimes they spy a dismal 
shack, or an oyster camp perched on 
piles. The seemingly desolate region 
contrasts oddly with the gay city of 
New Orleans 100 miles upstream. 

But such transient glimpses reveal 
little of the hot, lush life of the delta. 
Its waters swarm with mullets, oys- 
ters, crabs, crawfish, shrimps. Peli- 
cans, geese, and ducks by the million 
wing over its cypress forests. Its nights 
boom with alligators, crackle with deer, 
splash with otter and mink, and whine 
with mosquitoes. 

In this primeval world—seldom ex- 
plored in literature—mankind is mot- 
ley. Negroes, mulattoes, Dalmatians, 
Italians, and Cajuns (descendants of 
the Acadian French) people the Green 
Margins of which O’Donnell writes. 
The story revolves around Sister Kala- 
vich, daughter of an Acadian mother 
and a Dalmatian father who is dying 
querulously of tuberculosis. The girl, 
casually pregnant by a visiting duck 
hunter, knows that her fanatical par- 
ent may kill her if she produces an 
illegitimate baby. Nevertheless, she 
won’t marry the hunter whose abject 
devotion bores her. 


She finally crosses the river to keep 
house for Grampaw Kalavich. A for- 
mer cavalryman in the service of Em- 
peror Franz Josef, Grampaw has seen 
enough of tinseled glory to abandon it 
without regret. His little oyster camp 
is lined with the works of Swift, Heine, 
Catullus, Aristophanes, and other time- 
less writers. From the wise and kind 
old man and from the books in his 
camp, Sister absorbs a philosophy that 
fortifies her against fate. The quality 
of Grampaw’s mentality may be judged 
from a single remark. When Sister 
comes in complaining about the Lucich 
girls, he says: “Why dislike them? 
They are no better than you.” 

Many other genuine characters crowd 
the vivid picture of delta natives. Moc- 
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co, the likable brother, can’t surmount 
the bad luck which turns him into a 
forlorn and pathetic failure. Mitch Holt 
is strong enough to triumph over ‘a 
prison term and win a turbulent hap- 
piness with Sister. Bonus, the Negro 
killer, communes pleasantly with his 
victim’s ghost which appears only on 
bright, hot days. 

If O’Donnell has injected an over- 
dose of plot into his first novel, it is 
nevertheless a virile and colorful book 
which brings to life a little-known land. 
An occasional passage flashes with ar- 
resting imagery: “A sea-bound steamer 
opened a gash in the river, like a spear 
with a smoking point.” 


® While Edwin Philip O’Donnell was 
working in the Ford plant at New Or- 
leans, he was detailed to pilot Sherwood 
Anderson around the shop. Anderson 
put the literary bug in his ear. There- 
after he took a walking trip through 
the delta and decided—-six years ago— 
that he would some day write a book 
about it. 

Meanwhile he set about learning his 
new craft, encouraged by Anderson, 
Oliver La Farge, Carl Carmer, Roark 
Bradford, and other frequenters of New 
Orleans’s French quarter. When Hough- 
ton Mifflin inaugurated its literary fel- 
lowships for promising authors last 
year, he submitted some sample short 


stories and an outline of “Green Mar- 
gins.” The publishers handed him 
$1,000. O’Donnell bought a shack in 
the delta country and turned out a 
novel which the Book of the Month 
Club selected for its current presenta- 
tion. 

The author is the son of a railway 
engineer and left school before finish- 
ing the sixth grade. During his 40 
years in and around New Orleans he 
has held 33 jobs, including those of 
bootblack, newsboy, boxing and swim- 
ming instructor, welfare worker, boiler- 
maker’s helper, and bartender. Of 
the lot, he most enjoys his present dual 
position as a writer and a father of 
two active sons. 


OTHER NEW BOOKS 


Now That April’s Here. By Morley 
Callaghan. 316 pages, 98,340 words. 
Random House, New-York. $2. An 
honest~ craftsman offers 35 unpreten- 
tious but effective short stories, most 
of them reprinted from magazines. 
Sympathetic but never quite sentimen- 
tal, Callaghan is singularly successful 
in digging his scalpel into human rela- 
tionships and reaching the quick. 


Cradle of Life. By Louis Adamic. 
468. pages, 161,000 words. Harpers, 
New York. $2.50. An emigrant from 
Croatia, Adamic went back there auto- 
biographically in “The Native’s Re- 
turn,” and now comes home again in 
a novel, “Cradle of Life.” It encom- 
passes both halves of prewar Balkan 
society—peasant and aristocratic. The 
hero, farmed out among the yokels as 
an illegitimate son of the Crown Prince 
of Austria and a Moravian countess, is 
later restored for a time to city life. 


King Cole. By William R. Burnett. 
292 pages, 63,390 words. Harpers, New 
York. $2.50... The political, amatory, 
and family troubles of a fictional Gov- 
ernor of Ohio during the last week of 
his campaign .for reelection.. Terse, 
crisp, and. readable, the novel is 
jammed with reporters, adolescents, 
chiselers, and provincial nobility. 


Interval Ashore. By Horton Giddy. 
286 pages, 81,300 words, Scribners, 
New York. $2. An exciting. action 
story of a ‘British naval ‘officer en- 
meshed in the Red-White struggle of 
postwar Russia. Curiously similar to 
James Hilton’s novel, “Without Armor.” 


Land of the White Parasol. By Sid- 
ney J. Legendre. 315 pages, 100,000 
words. Illustrations. Dodd, Mead, 
New York. $3. An expedition from the 
American Museum of Natural History 
treks through the jungles and over 
the mountains of Indo-China. Bright 
stuff on people, places, and things, told 
with rollicking humor. 


Mainland. By Gilbert Seldes. 429 
pages, 168,504 words. Index. Scrib- 
ners, New York. $3. A Hearst colum- 
nist tries, with considerable erudition, 
to wade through a mass of theories 
about the United States; its culture, 
politics, and sociology—to determine 
just what Americanism is. ~ It boils 
down to a defense and eulogy of the 
middle class as the democratic stabi- 
lizer in a condition of class war. 
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SCREEN: ‘Dodsworth’ in Films 
As Good as the Novel and Play 


Nobody waited more impatiently for 
the public reaction to “Dodsworth” 
than Ruth Chatterton or Mary Astor. 
Miss Chatterton was acutely aware 
that her last few starring pictures had 
taken a box-office beating. Miss Astor 
feared that her hot diary might have 
cooled her admirers. 

Crowded houses last week proved 
that Miss Chatterton is cast in a hit 
and that Miss Astor still has plenty of 
supporters. Both actresses. register 
their best performances of recent years 
in this film version of Sinclair Lewis’s 
novel. 

In preparing the picture, Samuel 
Goldwyn cannily retained two men im- 
portant to its success as a play. Sid 
ney Howard, who adapted ‘“‘Dodsworth”’ 
for the stage, repeated for the movies. 
Walter Huston is again flawless in the 
title role of the motor manufacturer 
forced by his wife to retire and travel. 

Fran Dodsworth (Miss Chatterton), 
younger than Sam and still pretty, 
wants to step out a bit before age hob- 
bles her. While Fran makes eyes at 
an English Major on the liner, Sam 
watches the waves with Mrs. Edith 
Cortright (Miss Astor), a bored Ameri- 
can divorcee returning to her home in 
Naples. The Major grows bold with 
Fran and she weeps on Sam’s lapel. 
Yet when Arnold Iselin (Paul Lukas) 
exhibits a similar but smoother audac- 
ity in Paris, the flighty wife no longer 
objects. 

From then on it’s a battle between 
a rugged and likable American and a 
parcel of hand-kissing Continentals, 
with Fran as the dubious prize. The 
one flaw in Miss Chatterton’s inter- 
pretation of her role is the overemphasis 
on its unpleasantness. 

The question arises: why doesn’t 
Sam let them have her? He -does— 
when Fran, extricated from one affair, 


decides to divorce him and marry a 
young German nobleman (Gregory 
Gaye). The manufacturer determines 
to travel and forget. In Italy he runs 
into Mrs. Cortright again. This time 
Fran is on the short end of the triangle. 

A good supporting cast includes Ma- 
ria Ouspenskaya whose skillful imper- 
sonation of the nobleman’s mother 
equals her work in the same role on the 
stage. Well directed by William Wy- 
ler, ‘‘Dodsworth” is a film to break a 
date for—and its ending will leave most 
date breakers grimly content. 


‘CARRIE’: Paramount Makes Most 
Of Benefield’s Tearful Best Seller 


One year ago, Barry  Benefield 
boomed the handkerchief market with 
a tear-spiller called “Valiant Is the 
Word for Carrie.” The book surged 
around the United States, making 
money for its author and trouble for a 
lot of its purchasers. Too many of 
them snapped it off the counters and 
mailed it with good wishes to brave 
Cousin Carrie, Aunt Carrie, or merely 
dear Carrie, for whom they thought 
Valiant was just the word. Carrie 
turned out to be a prostitute. 

The same trouble is likely to crop 
up in the coming half year as the mov- 
ie version goes the rounds under the 
old title, beginning this week. Any fans 
who contemplate sending their similar- 
ly named relatives to it are hereby 
warned. Carrie is valiant indeed, and 
a strong likable character. But she’s 
still in the same profession. 

Paramount has amply fulfilled the 
book’s possibilities. Gladys George han- 
dles the title role with an authority 
and appeal that should assure her a 
permanent Hollywood berth, and Ar- 
line Judge is singularly touching as her 
adopted daughter. If the audience can 
outlast the first hour’s drenching emo- 
tionalism, the second will repay the 
nervous cost with some genuinely mov- 
ing «scenes. 

In the first, Carrie meets up with a 
boy (Jackie Moran) who is abused at 
home; she mothers him and for her 


Heckled to exhaustion by Miss Chatterton ... Walter Huston finds Miss Astor a sympathetic audience 


trespassing is run out of town. Re. 
turning later when the boy gets intp 
trouble, she adopts him. She also 
adopts Lady, a little girl (Charlene 
Wyatt) he picked up in train wreck. 
The three vamoose for the North, 
where Carrie enters the cleaning busi- 
ness. 

Trade prospers, and by the second 
hour, Carrie has established herself 
and raised the children. The boy 
(metamorphosed into John Howard) 
reappears from college, with the girl 
(now Arline Judge) wildly but unre. 
quitedly in love with him. Everything 
might have come out satisfactorily, 
but the boy unintentionally shoves a 
man to his death in a subway. Re. 
morseful, he befriends the man’s sister, 
who plays upon his sense of obligation 
until he agrees to marry her. The sis- 
ter hopes the match will provide her 
with funds to free an imprisoned lover, 

Lady, snubbed, marries the nearest 
sap. Carrie, more practical, buys off 
the gold digger with a promise to 
finance a jail break for the convict: 
jailed herself, Carrie decides to plead 
guilty rather than let her past be- 
smirch the adoptees. But apparently 
they learn about it anyway, rally 
around, and the picture leaves them 
in loyal reunion. 


FILMARTE: New Movie House Opens 


With French ‘Carnival in Flanders’ 


One more legitimate theatre has gone 
West, or rather, East: the old John 
Golden house in New York was con- 
verted last week into Filmarte’s movie 
mansion and dedicated to the showing 
of European master films. The chris- 
tening bottle which crashed over its 
bows was a light, bubbling French con- 
coction called “La Kermesse Heroique,” 
subtitled ‘Carnival in Flanders.” 

A carnival it is. To the peaceable 
burghers of the Flemish town of Boom 
comes news of an invasion by a Span- 
ish Duke. Anticipating arson, rape, 
and considerable larceny, the menfolk 
take cover, the Mayor feigns death, and 
the women are instructed to assume a 
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NEWS-WEEK PHOTOS BY PAT TERRY 


Life at Stone Ridge: Terrified as a plebe, Richard Cromwell learns to torture his buddy, and graduates as the Model Cadet 


protective mourning. But the girls, 
bored with their role, welcome the lusty 
invaders with great good cheer. 

Off go the Spaniards in the morning, 
jovial and satisfied, leaving no signs of 
ravage. Instead, the Duke orders the 
town’s taxes canceled for a year and 
presents a pearl necklace to the May- 
or’s buxom wife for her gracious en- 
tertainment. The men of the village 
return, patting themselves on the back, 
while the Mayor, fully recovered from 
his demise, takes credit for the success- 
ful defense. As the picture closes, the 
camera catches the Mayor’s better half 
in the background dutifully applauding 
him as she fingers her string of pearls. 

“La Kermesse Heroique”’ roped in the 
Grand Prix du Cinema Francais for the 
“finest French film of the year” sand 
the gold medal of the Venice Interna- 
tional Exposition of Cinematography. 
Its director, Jacques Feyder, deserves 
both emblems. Additional individual 
awards should be given to Jean Murat 
for his gallant Duke, Alerme for his 
Frank Morganish Burgomaster, Fran- 
coise Rosay for her spirited Wife, and 
Louis Jouvet for his sardonic Friar. 


6 
STAGE: Two New Plays Thunder 


At American Military Schools 


From two New York emplacements 
dramatic artillery opened up last week 
on the nation’s military academies. 
Both “So Proudly We Hail” and 
“Bright Honor” thunder against the 
schools as training grounds for stupid- 
ity, intolerance, and cruelty. 

The first play, written by Joseph 
Viertel and presented by James UII- 
man at the Forty-sixth Street Theatre, 
features Richard Cromwell. The movie 
actor appears as Jim Thornton, a youth 
Who willingly comes to Stone Ridge 
Academy to escape the domination of 
his family. He encounters a rigid and 
brutal system which changes him—in 
twelve months—from:a likable lad to a 
hysterical bully who flogs his lifelong 
friend (Edwin Philips) into uncon- 


sciousness. This metamorphosis quali- 
fies him for the academy’s graduation- 
day prize awarded to the model cadet 
of the year. 

Invigorated by the expert acting of 
Cromwell and Philips, “So Proudly 
We Hail” makes a dramatic argument. 
But it is a less convincing play than 
“Bright Honor” by Henry R. Misrock. 
Produced two blocks away at the 
Forty-eighth Street Theatre by Jack 
Kirkland and Sam Grisman, this piece 
centers around Newtown Academy. 

Here another intelligent boy (Charles 


* Powers) is molded into a slavish ad- 


mirer of military caste. If he avoids 
being turned into a sadist at Newtown, 
he at least becomes a facile liar. Un- 
fortunately, some of the impact of the 
drama is dissipated by a love story 
which seems to have little place in a 
work of hate. 


© 
OTHER OPENINGS 


Stace: Lee Shubert and Homer Cur- 
ran last week brought George Kelly’s 
comedy, Reflected Glory, to the Morosco 
Theatre, New York: It opened in San 
Francisco (see News-Week, August 1). 
A flimsy play about an actress’s choice 
between footlights and diapers, its sole 
excuse is the chance given Tallulah 
Bankhead to exploit her brilliant talent 
for repartee. She alternately purrs and 
barks, runs the gamut of some rather 
unpleasant moods, and dominates a 
competent cast. Ann Andrews replaces 
Estelle Winwood, Phillip Reed substi- 
tutes for Herschell Mayall, but Clay 
Clement and Elizabeth Dunne are still 
holding up their end very nicely. New 
York turned out to welcome Tallulah, 
but it was apparent at once that she 
came to town dragging her vehicle be- 
hind her. 

Horse Eats Hat: Those who charge 
the Federal Theatre with propaganda 
will find little to protest in this wholly 
mad farce. In adapting a nineteenth- 
century French play, Orson Welles and 
Edwin Denby have used every known 


comic device, including audience asides 
and animated scenery. The comedy, 
which actually centers around*the re- 
past described in the title, is the farce 
counterpart of a gay ’90s melodrama 
and has been treated as such. It is 
acted to the hilt and beyond by Welles 
and Joseph Cotten, with other per- 
formances ranging from satisfactory to 
just plain awful. Paul Bowles’s music 
is appropriately dated, and Nat Karson 
has designed amusing sets and cos- 
tumes. But the laughs are too far 
apart. 

SCREEN: Grand National Pictures’ 
first production will satisfy women who 
like to weep. Nobly but sloppily, In His 
Steps dramatizes Charles M. Sheldon’s 
best seller of 1896. Eric Linden and 
Cecilia Parker, a pair of rich kids, want 
to get married, but their parents say 
No. They elope and, when the girl’s 
papa charges the boy with abduction, 
hide out on a farm. There they learn 
that the simple life is a beautiful thing. 
It all turns out happily when they per- 
suade papa and the judge that they 
really love each other. Linden still 
looks like a high-school senior, but his 
arms are getting hairy. 


Daniel Boone (R.K.O.) abounds in 
pure-hearted pioneers and painted red- 
skins. As the hero, George O’Brien 
leads an expedition to settle the Ken- 
tucky River Valley. John Carradine, 
the vilest villain of the year, sicks the 
Injuns on him. Then the politicians 
steal title to his lands. Eventually 
Boone fights his way out of his diffi- 
culties. His love interest is a girl named 
Virginia (Heather Angel)—the history 
books say his wife’s name was Rebecca. 

Don’t Turn ’Em Loose (R.K.O.-Ra- 
dio): Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde join 
forces with John Dillinger to provide 
the plot motif for a polemic against the 
dangers of prison parole. Bruce Cabot 
is the black sheep pulling the wool over 
his family’s eyes until his father (Lewis 
Stone) is appointed'to the parole board 
and discovers all. Cabot wins a parole 
by blackmailing his father who finally 
atones by pumping him full of bullets. 
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“SIX MILLION 
Property Owners 


BUY 
MUTUAL FIRE 
INSURANCE” 





IX MILLION property owners 
are protected against fire in 
Mutual companies to the extent of 
35 billion dollars. The essence of the 
Mutual plan is to reduce the cost of 
your fire insurance by reducing the 
losses. There are definite and tradi- 
tional ways of doing this. One is 
selection of risks — using judgment 
about what type of property to in- 
sure. Another is to prevent fires as far 
as possible. Mutual companies devote 
time and thoughtand money to these 
measures. And they work. 


Millions of dollars are saved annu- 
ally and returned to policyholders by 
Mutual fire insurance companies. To 
the individual policyholder the sav- 
ing effected represents a substantial 
part of the premium. And it is an 
actual saving since the premium rates 
charged by Mutual companies are no 
higher than those of other carriers. 


You can learn how the Mutual 
plan will save money for you by 
writing for the booklet “Mutual Fire 
Insurance.” Address the Federation 
of Mutual Fire Insurance Companies, 
919 N. Michigan Ave:, Chicago, IIL 


MUTUAL 
FIRE 
INSURANCE | 


An American Institution 
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American Mutual 





pany of The Fed- 
eration of Mutual 
Fire Insurance 
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SHIP PIN G: President Appoints New Commission 


To Nurse Decrepit Merchant Marine Back to Health 


Since the war the shipping industry 
has suffered from chronic depression. 
In 1933 tonnage amounting to 11,473,000 
—a sixth of the world’s total—was idle. 
Many vessels were running at a loss. 

Some experts blame government sub- 
sidies for empty ships. They argue 
that if only those nations which could 
operate ships economically built them, 
there would not be too many for the 
traffic. 

But champions of strong merchant 
marines point out that ships are vital 
in wartime. Accaqrding to Sir Arthur 
Salter of the Allied Maritime Trans- 
port Council, those responsible for sup- 
plies and raw materials during the 
World War had to direct their policy 
‘fn accordance with the number of 
ships which they would be able to se- 
cure.” 

For this reason chiefly, few nations 
have been willing to depend upon for- 
eign shipping. As a result maritime 
countries have subsidized merchant 
marines. Among them, the United 
States: 

1847-1858—The golden age of Ameri- 
can shipping closed with the passing 
of clippers. Before they left the sea 
the government had helped establish 
minor steamship services by means of 
mail subventions. Total expenditure: 
$14,400,000. 

1864-1877—-The government spent 
$6,505,000 in mail subsidies to help out 
steamship lines to Brazil, Hawaii, and 
the Far East. 

1891—-Congress passed the Ocean 
Mail Act which authorized the Post- 
master General to sign five- or ten- 
year mail contracts with American 
steamship lines. But mail rates were 


too low to stimulate American shipping. 

1916—When freight business boomed 
during the war the American Govern- 
ment began to give real support to the 


Maritime commissioners appointed by President Roosevelt: Rear Admiral 
Harry G. Hamlet, Rear Admiral Henry A. Wiley, and George Landick Jr. 


industry. That year it created the 
Shipping Board, with $50,000,000 to 
spend on vessels as apt for military 
and naval purposes as commercial! re. 
quirements allowed. Result: 2,546 ships 
aggregating 14,703,719 dead-weight 
tons. Total expenditure throughout 
the war: $3,000,000,000. 

1920—The war over, the Merchant 
Marine Act directed the Shipping 
Board to sell its ships as soon as prac- 
ticable. It also authorized the board to 
set aside $125,000,000 from the pro- 
ceeds, out of which loans might be 
made to stimulate construction of new 
vessels. 

1928—Disappointed because the 1920 
act failed to send new ships down the 
ways, Congress passed the Jones-White 
Bill. This law created a liberal mail- 
subsidy system and doubled the fund 
for contruction loans. But again re- 
sults were disappointing. Under the 
act only 42 new vessels were launched 
up to January, 1934. In addition, sub- 
sidizing by mail contract fostered waste 
and graft. 


REMEDY: Foreign countries had been 
building new ships while the American 
merchant marine had been running 
downhill. Of the 1,700 American ves- 
sels in 1934, many were too old to com- 
pete in foreign trade. The ships of 
other countries carried two-thirds of 
America’s freight and about 90 per cent 
of America’s passengers. 

To remedy this, Senator Royal S. 
Copeland of New York introduced a bill 
in Congress. Pending for nearly two 
years and frequently revised, the Mer- 
chant Marine Act of 1936 was finally 
passed last June. Most important pro- 
vision: the creation of a five-man Mari- 
time Commission, to be appointed by 
the President. 

Vested with sweeping powers, the 
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$12,000-a-year commissioners will com- 
pine the functions of the now defunct 
Shipping Board Bureau and Merchant 
Fleet Corp. Among their new duties 
will be the adjustment and cancella- 
tion, no later than June 30, 1937, of 
the 43 existing ocean-mail contracts 
with shipping companies. Direct op- 
erating subsidies will then take their 
place. 

The commission can also subsidize 
shipbuilding. Aimed at equalizing the 
difference between American and for- 
eign construction costs, the subsidies 
may amount to 50 per cent in excep- 
tional cases. Normal amount: 33 1/3 
per cent. Construction subsidies will 
be paid to the shipbuilder. The owner 
will be asked to put up in cash only 25 
per cent of the purchase price, the bal- 
ance to be paid within twenty years at 
3'2 per cent interest. Funds available 
to the commission total about $100,000- 
000. 

The new act also directs the com- 
mission to make a survey of the mer- 
chant marine to find out how many 
ships will be necessary to provide an 
“adequate and well-balanced merchant 
fleet.” Another important job will be 
to make contracts fixing minimum- 
wage scales and reasonable working 
conditions for all subsidized vessels. 


Names: Shipping men quickly saw 
that the new commission would have 
authority over the merchant marine 
comparable to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission’s powers over land trans- 
portation. They also realized that ap- 
pointments to such an important body 
would be ticklish ones for President 
Roosevelt to make in an election year; 
with more than 150 aspirants to choose 
from, he would inevitably tread on 
many toes. While the President kept 
postponing his decision week after 
week, the industry chafed. 


Meanwhile threats of strikes by long- 
shoremen and seamen flared up on the 
Pacific Coast. Seamen and shipowners 
couldn’t work out an agreement to re- 
place a compact due to expire Sept. 
30. Pointing out that the commission 
could ask for a truce pending deter- 
mination of hours and working condi- 
tions, Joseph B. Weaver, Director of 
the Commerce Department’s Bureau of 
Navigation, said that “unless the com- 
mission is appointed immediately I can 
see nothing to halt a strike or lockout 
when the agreement expires.” 


Finally last week President Roose- 
velt appointed three temporary com- 
missioners. They are Rear Admiral 
Henry A. Wiley of Haverford, Pa., for- 
mer Commander-in-Chief of the Fleet; 
Rear Admiral Harry G. Hamlet of 
Chevy Chase, Md., who will retire as 
commandant of the Coast Guard Oct. 
1; and George Landick Jr. of Kensing- 
ton, Md., chief of the planning. section 
of the Treasury Department’s procure- 
ment division. Substituting for Ad- 
miral Hamlet until his retirement will 
be Rear Admiral Montgomery M. Tay- 
lor of Washington, D. C., former Com- 
mander of the Asiatic Fleet. As the 
act provided that the commission may 
function with only three members, the 
President on the eve of the election 
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antam Special 





A brilliant, distinctive: 
miniature camera for 
black-and-white and 
Kodachrome pictures 


ERE is a Kodak that estab- 
lishes a new level in camera 
design. It combines unsurpassed 
ability with a beauty of line that 
instantly sets it apart from the 
usual “miniature.” Its finely ma- 
chined case, when closed, fully 
protects this superb equipment, 
yet it is shaped for maximum 
symmetry and convenience in the 
hand. Exceptionally versatile, 
Kodak Bantam Special also has 
the appearance, “feel,” and 
balance of an exquisitely 
made instrument. 











Precision Equipment 
Bantam Special’s lens isthe EKTAR 


f.2.0 (45 mm.), a new, high-speed, 


Eastman super-anastigmat de- 
signed to operate at maximum 
efficiency under all conditions. Com- 
panion to it is the Compur-Rapid 
shutter with nine speeds (up to 
1/500 second). A built-in, military- 
type range finder measures the dis- 
tance to the subject and at the 
same time focuses the 
Guesswork is out; precision is in. 


camera. 


For black-and-white pictures, 
Bantam Special loads with either 
fine-grained Kodak Panatomic or 
extra-fast Kodak Super X Film, 
making needle-sharp negatives, ca- 
pable of great enlargement (stand- 
ard low-cost size, 2% x 4 inches). 


Full-color Pictures 


Available for this camera also is the 
new Kodachrome easy-to-use color 
film which is creating such a sen- 
sation among home movie makers. 
Used+in the Bantam Special, it 
gives you gorgeous full-color trans- 
parencies that may either be viewed 


‘as they are or mounted in slides for 


large-size projection on the home 
screen. All the lovely hues of life, 


itself, can now be yours in “stills.” 
Don’t miss this latest picture-mak- 
ing thrill. 


At a remarkably 
reasonable price 


Kodak Bantam Special has ma- 
chined aluminum body; stainless 
steel fittings; automatic film-center- 
ing device. Dimensions, 4% x 3% 
x 11%e6 inches. Weight, 16 ounces. 
Price, $110... unusually low for an 
instrument of such outstanding 
quality. 

See this remarkable camera at 
your dealer’s .. . Eastman Kodak 


Company, Rochester, N. Y. 






' So small it fits 
in the palm 
of your hand 
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: , At last! Bloodshot eyes 
Be cleared . . . made milk-white, 
- p sparkling! Druggist refunds money 

M if one application of new, scientific 
EYE-GENE fails. Fast... works in sec- 
onds! Stainless... safe as water. Almost 
instant rest for tired, strained, itching, smart- 
ing eyes. Thousands switching from boric and 
other old-fashioned solutions. At all drug and 
department stores. 


EYE-GENE &® 


Come to Tucson 


the | Y) 










most 


of your Life ! \ 


No other city in the United States offers the 
many advantages of this sunny winterland. 
Constant dry sunshine—low humidity—cool 
nights—no fog—no dew. In addition, a diver- 
sion for every mood and moment. 


SIESTAS... under natural ul- 
tra violet rays that soothe all 
cares and worries. For the con- 
valescent — skilled physicians 
and fine sanatoria insure excel- 
lent care. 

GOLF... at its best over sporty 
courses in warm, invigorating 
sunshine. Tennis, polo, riding, 
and other sports. 
COLOR...on every hand! 
Purple mountains—golden 
deserts—Indian pueblos—Old 
Mexico—Colossal Caves—are 
buta few of the scenic wonders. 
ACCOMMODATIONS... 
Hotels, apartments, guest 
ranches, furnished homes. Fine 
schools, both public and pri- 
vate. Best of all—the cost of a 
Tucson vacation is moderate. 
PROXIMITY...Just 17 hours 
from the AtlanticCoast, 3 hours 
from Pacific Coast, by plane. 
Fast train service. 


































Write or mail coupon today for complete information 


including air, rail, and highway particulars ; accom- 
modation and rate data. This non-profit civic club 
renders personal service without obligation. 
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can avoid disappointing aspirants to 
the five permanent posts. 


® One of the commission’s first projects 
will be the construction of a liner to 
replace the Leviathan, former German- 
built queen of the United States Lines. 
According to an agreement between the 
United States Lines and the Secretary 
of Commerce, the contract for the new 
ship must be let by Sept. 30. 


RICHFIELD: New Firm May Rise 
From Huge Oil Company’s Ashes 


In 1931 one of the largest oil com- 
panies on the Pacific Coast suddenly 
cracked up. Its president and chair- 
man went to jail for misappropriation 
of funds, while a receiver undertook 
the ugly job of mopping up the re- 
mains. 

Following his autopsy, the receiver 
reported that the Richfield Oil Co. of 
California had crashed as a result of 
too much high flying. For several 
years its management had been buying 
up smaller firms in a mad scramble for 
more marketing outlets. Meanwhile, 
production facilities had been neglected, 
so that Richfield had to buy three- 
fourths of its crude oil requirements— 
frequently at high prices. The crisis 
came with the depression. The com- 
pany needed more working capital but 
the banks said No. 


RivALry: The death of Richfield Oil 
precipitated a fight over the body. 
Harry F. Sinclair saw an opportunity 
to round out his Consolidated Oil Corp. 
by gaining an important outlet on the 
Pacific Coast. Standard Oil Co. of 
California, already entrenched there, 
felt the addition of Richfield’s prop- 
erties would strengthen its position. 
Both Standard and Consolidated re- 
peatedly sought to purchase the bank- 
rupt assets; whenever one named a 
figure, the other bid higher. 

But Henry L. Doherty, president of 
Cities Service Co., stole the march on 
both of them. About the time of the 
receivership, Cities Service bought up 
Richfield securities until it owned 25 
per cent of the outstanding bonds and 
a majority of the common and pre- 
ferred stock. As a creditor and part 
owner of the business, Doherty then 
urged the court not to sell out either 
to Standard or Consolidated, but to put 
into effect a reorganization plan and 
let Richfield continue on its own feet. 

For five years matters drifted. Law 
suits had to be settled and conflicting 
claims ironed out. By the beginning 
of this year the legal snarl was finally 
untangled and Federal District Judge 
William P. James in Los Angeles 
placed the bankrupt property on the 
auction block at an upset price of 
$29,600,000. But the company, once 
so eagerly sought after, now attracted 
no qualified bidders. Judge James 
several times postponed the sale. Still 
no offers. 

The trouble lay not with Richfield, 
which, oil men agreed, had admirably 
maintained its position during the re- 
ceivership, with costs down and gaso- 
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line sales up. But other circumstances 
had altered. During the long delay, 
Standard Oil of California changed its 
mind about purchasing the company: 
and Harry Sinclair gained a foothold 
in the West Coast market by buying 
another firm, the Rio Grande Oil Co, 
which operated in California, Arizona, 
and Nevada. 


REORGANIZATION: Sinclair still had 
his eye on Richfield. Now, however, 
he decided to acquire an interest in the 
firm by other means than direct pur- 
chase. He laid his plans carefully. Last 
April his Consolidated Oil Corp. entered 
into a deal with Cities Service Co. by 
which Consolidated gave Cities Service 
a half interest in Rio Grande Oil; in 
exchange, Cities Service turned over 
to Rio Grande all its stock and bond 
holdings in Richfield. 

By then Consolidated and Cities 
Service had hired the banking house of 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co. to draw up a re- 
organization plan to lift Richfield out 
of receivership. A new company would 
be formed to take over not only all 
the bankrupt concern’s properties, but 
those of Rio Grande as well. The 
combined firm would obtain $15,000,000 
to $20,000,000 new capital, rank as 
third or fourth largest in the Cali- 
fornia oil industry, and probably be 
dominated by the Sinclair-Doherty 
interests. A major weakness: like 
Richfield of old, it would still have to 
purchase about three-fourths of its 
crude oil. 

Last week G. Parker Toms, chair- 
man of the reorganization committee, 
announced that more than the neces- 
sary two-thirds of all Richfield credi- 
tors had approved the plan. 


SECURITIES: Market ‘Illiquid, 
Gay’s Annual Report Maintains 


James M. Landis, youthful chairman 
of the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission said last June that “overem- 
phasis upon liquidity in our stock mar- 
kets is fraught with grave dangers to 
our economic system.” But stock-ex- 
change members have always insisted 
that a high degree of liquidity is a good 
thing. They argue that if securities can 
be bought and sold quickly during 4 
crisis it helps to stabilize the market. 


This week Charles R. Gay, president 
of the New York Stock Exchange, said 
in his annual report for the year ended 
May 1 that the securities market has 
become “illiquid.” To back up his con- 
tention Gay produced figures showing 
that the average “spread” between clos- 
ing bid and asked quotations for 200 
most active stocks widened from about 
% of a point on May 15, 1935, to more 
than % on May 13, 1936. This made it 
more difficult for big buyers and sellers 
to agree on a price and complete 4 
transaction. 

Gay’s report also maintained that 
the present market was “thin.” In the 
past the turnover of shares on the ex- 
change has generally kept pace with 
the trend of business. Since 1933, al- 
though business has improved sharply, 
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AvIATION For EveryMAn: Last February Harold Pitcairn’s Autogiro Company of 
America announced it was building a new wingless giro. Last week the first ship went 
through final tests on the highways of a Philadelphia suburb. With rotors folded and 
propellers declutched from the engine, the ship can drive down a road at 30 miles an 
hour under its own power; its air speed is 100 miles an hour. Price of this giro to the 
Bureau of Air Commerce which sponsored it: $12,500. Estimated price in quantity 


production: $2000. 








share turnover has attained only 52 
per cent of its normal, whereas the 
Federal Reserve Board’s business index 
registered in the “normal” zone for 
the first half of 1936. 

For these unfavorable symptoms the 
report blamed (a) restrictions imposed 
by governmental bodies, (b) reluctance 


of large traders to make market com-. 


mitments, (c) the high stock-transfer 
tax, (d) the capital-gains tax. 


Gay condemned the capital-gains tax 
because it was not paid by those at 
whom it was aimed. ‘“‘The wealthy were 
not taxed for the principal reason that 
they declined to sell, take their profits, 
and incur the tax liability.” 


Referring to the Treasury’s “Sta- 
tistics of Income for 1934,” Gay said 
that the gross yield of the tax reported 
in the tax returns of individuals 
amounted to less than $212,000,000 for 
that year. Of this amount, taxpayers 
with incomes of more than $100,000 
paid.only $23,000,000 or 11 per cent of 
the total. 


BANKERS: ABA Members Drop 
Politics and Stick to Banking 


Sixty-two years ago at a meeting in 
New York, seventeen bankers issued a 
call for a general banking convention. 
Result: July 20-22, 1875, at Saratoga 
Springs, N. Y., assembled bankers 
founded the American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation “to promote the general welfare 
and usefulness of banks .. .” Today 
the association includes 12,000 of the 
country’s 16,000 banks and represents 
an estimated 90 per cent of total bank- 
ing resources. 

Last week the A.B.A. held its 62nd 
annual convention in San Francisco. 
Between golf games and ferry-boat 
rides to inspect the new San Francisco- 
Oakland bridge, some 4,000 delegates 





came to the cheery conclusion that 
“American banking is now well able to 
finance . . . any expansion of sound 
business enterprise that may accom- 
pany business recovery.” 


Local banks vied with one another 
in making the convention the most con- 
vivial since 1929. Many of them rented 
hotel suites and kept “‘open house” prac- 
tically 24 hours a day. The Bank of 
America hired a TWA plane and flew 
850 delegates on sight-seeing trips. 
The same bank also presented two or- 
chids valued at $7.50 to the wife of 
each delegate at the bankers’ grand 
ball, held Thursday night at the Palace 
Hotel. Among others who gave big 
parties were Herbert and Mortimer 
Fleishhacker, president and chairman 
respectively of the Anglo California 
National Bank of San Francisco. 


Po.icies: Unlike the fiery anti-New 
Deal blasts that have enlivened A.B.A. 
conventions since 1933, speeches ‘by as- 
sociation members this year avoided 
politics and stuck strictly to business. 
Delegates soft-pedaled such inflamma- 
tory topics as the gold standard, the 
silver purchase program, inflation, and 
the concentration of Federal Reserve 
power in Washington. 

At Tuesday’s session in the Geary 
Theatre, Robert V. Fleming, president of 
A.B.A. and of the Riggs National Bank 
in Washington, said that government 
“must undertake steps involving un- 
usual expenditures of funds” in times 
of national emergencies. Another ex- 
ample of the association’s official change 
in attitude towards the administratidn 
was a speech by R. S. Hecht of New 
Orleans, former A.B.A. president. 
Hecht tried to impress on his colleagues 
“the need of our gracefully accepting 
some of the more moderate evolution- 
ary changes going on at home lest we, 
too, may face some of the social up- 
heavals which have taken place and are 





Do You Make 
- these Mistakes 


in ENGLISH? 


Sherwin Cody’s remarkable invention has 
enabled more than 100,000 people to cor- 
rect their mistakes in English. Only 15 
minutes a day required to improve your 
and writing. 

ANY persons say, 
“Did you hear 
fromhimtoday ?” 
They should say, 
“Have you heard from 
him today?” Some 
spell “calendar” “cal- 
ender” or “calander.” 
Still others say “be- 
tween you and I” in- 
stead of “between you 
and me.” It is aston- 
ishing how often 
‘“‘who’’ is used for 
“whom,” and how fre- 
quently the simplest 
words are mispronounced. Few know whether 
to spell certain words with one or two “c’s” or 
“m’s” or “r’s,” or with “ie” or “ei.” Most 
persons use only common words—colorless, 
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SHERWIN CODY 


| flat, ordinary. Their speech and their letters 


are lifeless, monotonous, humdrum. Every 
time they talk or write they show themselves 
lacking in the essential points of English. 


Wonderful New Invention 


For many years Mr. Cody studied the prob- 
lem of creating instinctive habits of using good 
English. After countless experiments he finally 
invented a simple method by which you can 
acquire a better command of the English 
language in only 15 minutes a day. Now you 
can stop making the mistakes which have been 
hurting you. Mr. Cody’s students have 
secured more improvement in five weeks than 
previously had been obtained by other pupils 
in two years! 


Learn by Habit—Not by Rules 


Under old methods rules are memorized, but 
correct habits are not formed. Finally the rules 
themselves are forgotten. The new Sherwin 
Cody method provides for the formation of 
correct habits by calling to your attention con- 
stantly only the mistakes you yourself make. 


One of the wonderful things about Mr. 
Cody’s course is the speed with which these 
habit-forming practice drills can be carried 
out. You can write the answers to fifty ques- 
tions in 15 minutes and correct your work in 


|5 minutes more. The drudgery and work of 


copying have been ended by Mr. Cody! You 
concentrate always on your own mistakes 
until it becomes “second nature” to speak and 
write correctly, 


FREE—Book On English 


A new book explaining Mr. Cody’s remarkable 
method is ready. If you are ever embarrassed 
by mistakes in grammar, spelling, punctuation, 
pronunciation, or if you can not instantly com- 
mand the exact words with which to express your 
ideas. this new free book, ‘“‘“How You Can Master 
Good English—in 15 Minutes a Day,” will prove 
a revelation to you. Send the coupon or a letter 
or postal card for it now. No agent will call. SHERWIN 
CODY SCHOOL OF ENGLISH, 9510 Searle Building, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 
9510 Searle Building, Rochester, N. Y. 


Please send me, without any obligation on my part, 
your new free book “How You Can Master Good 
English—in 15 Minutes a Day.” 
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Depending Upon Size 
DIRECT from FACTORY 
on 30 DAY APPROVAL 
USED in some of the 
finest homes and offices 
throughout the country, 
Furnished in different 
materials, designs and 
finishes, imparting al- 
most any desired effect. 
Write for Free Copy of 
Our Illustrated Catalog 
No, W-1016. 


THE C. J. LUNDSTROM MFG. CO. 
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BRING IT BACK 


ALIVE? 


Someday 1936 will be “the good 
old days,” buried in the past. Bring 
it back alive—vividly described, thor- 
oughly illustrated—with NEws-WEEK’S 
Bound Volumes. You will find this 
living record of what the world was 
doing, thinking, dancing, singing, in- 
venting, invaluable for either refer- 
ence or reminiscence. 

The latest volume—Number VII 
—covering the first six months of 
1936 is now ready. Completely in- 
dexed. Write today for your copy 
before they are all gone. 


VOLUME VII 
January—June, 1936 
$2.50 to subscribers 


$3.50 to non-subscribers 


NEWS-WEEK 


Rockefeller Center New York 


ODD NUMBE RS 
VOLUMES AND SETS 


Of All Magazines Supplied Promptly 
and Reasonably 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue New York City 


BALDNESS 


The hair restoring formula discovered by the 
Dermatological Research Department of the 
Miogenic Laboratory, is now available to the 
general public for home use. Further informa- 
tion will be sent on request. 
MIOGENIC LABORATORY 
P. O. Box 3003 
Stanford University 
California 
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still taking place throughout Europe 
today.” 

But demonstrating that they haven’t 
gone completely New Deal, individual 
delegates gave warmest applause to 
acid remarks about the administration 
by Merle Thorpe, editor of the maga- 
zine, Nation’s Business. The bankers 
also demanded a reduction of govern- 
ment lending agencies and less com- 
petition from postal savings. Impor- 
tant declarations in the resolutions 
committee’s report included: 

1—Business recovery continues to make 
good progress in almost all phases of our 
economic life. Neither unsettled conditions 
abroad nor our political campaign at home 
seems to disturb our domestic activity. 

2—We reiterate our stand .. . that the 
chartering of new banks be limited rigidly to 
the economic needs of the nation. 

3—We believe that the Banking Act of 
1935 ... should be submitted to further prac- 
tical test by experience before being changed 
by important amendments. 

4—We have confidence in the fundamental 
credit of the United States of America. But 

. , a definite return to a balanced budget 
sania be the prime consideration of a sound 
fiscal policy. 

Tom K. Smith, head of the Boatmen's 
National Bank of St. Louis, was elected 
president of the association for the 
coming year. Filling Smith’s former 
job of first vice president will be Orval 
W. Adams, executive vice president of 
the Utah State National Bank of Salt 
Lake City. Philip A. Benson, head of 
the Dime Savings Bank of Brooklyn, 
was elected second vice president. 


Surveys: At the final session on 
Thursday, Clarence Francis, president 
of General Foods Corp., announced the 
results of two surveys. The first cov- 
ered 7,400 bank presidents and revealed 
that only 58 bankers out of every 100 
feel that the public has a friendly at- 
titude towards banks. Urging a cam- 
paign of education, Francis said that 
only one-third of the A.B.A. members 
queried believe that their customers 
understand a bank’s functions. 


Results of the second survey among 
50,000 “cross-section” consumers, Fran- 
cis said, showed that 50 per cent of the 
public expects a new peak of prosperity 
sometime before 1940. Nine out of ten 
predicted another depression, and four 
out of ten look for it between 1940 and 
1950. As far as their financial views 
are concerned, the most popular public 
men at present are President Roose- 
velt, Father Coughlin, Senator Carter 
Glass, and Governor Landon. 


SEC: Investment Trust Heads 
Tell What Medicine They Need 


When Congress passed the Public 
Utility Act of 1935, it threw a man- 
sized job into the lap of the Securities 
and Exchange Commission. Section 
30 directed the commission “to make a 
study of the functions and activities of 
investment trusts . . . and to report the 
results of its studies and its recom- 
mendations to the Congress on or be- 
fore Jan. 4, 1937.” 

Object: to acertain why investment- 
trust assets, once worth $8,000,000,000, 
shrank to less than $3,000,000,000 dur- 
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Tom K. Smith, new guechiont er A.B.A,. 


ing the depression. Congress wondered 
if the business of investing other 
people’s money needed a dose of gov- 
ernment regulation. 


To find out, SEC early this year 
mailed bulky questionnaires to more 
than 600 investment trusts through- 
out the country. It sent a corps of in- 
vestigators into companies’ offices to 
examine books and records. As a final 
step, the commission last July started 
public hearings on ‘typical cases.” 


Last week the spotlight focused on 
so-called Boston-type or open-end in- 
vestment trusts—those which continu- 
ously raise capital through the sale of 
additional securities and which stand 
ready to redeem their shares at their 
approximate net liquidating value. 
Since trusts of this type include several 
of the largest in the country, onlookers 
at the hearings hoped they might pick 
up some valuable nuggets of invest- 
ment information. 

They weren’t disappointed. In the 
unadorned hearing room on the eleventh 
floor of the SEC’s building in Wash- 
ington, Prof. Oliver M. W. Sprague of 
Harvard University took the stand. 
The former economic adviser to the 
Bank of England and to the Roosevelt 
administration appeared as chairman 
of the advisory board of the $110,000,- 
000 Massachusetts Investors Trust. 


“I am firmly of the opinion,” he de- 
clared, “that large investment trusts 
should invest their funds in dividend- 
earning securities rather than gamble 
on the hope that the stocks will ap- 
preciate in value. Personally, I am 
unwilling to buy stock unless I can re- 
ceive a dividend in eight months.” 


Then Professor Sprague took a crack 
at traditional investment theory. Com- 
mon stocks, he asserted, offer greater 
safety at present than either pre- 
ferred shares or gilt-edged bonds. His 
reasons: normal recovery should boost 
common-stock prices; and no one yet 
knows the ultimate effect of devaluing 
the dollar. 


Another official of the Massachusetts 
Trust, Merrill Griswold, chairman of 
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ACME 
Prof. O. M. W. Sprague considers 
common stocks safer than bonds 


the board, reviewed how the invest- 
ment trust fared in recent years. Net 
asset value per share as of December 
31: 1926, $30.28; 1928, $46.41; 1932, 
$14.21; 1935, $24.03. 


ApvicE: From Paul C. Cabot, presi- 
dent of the State Street Investment 
Corp., also of Boston, SEC received a 
detailed list of do’s and don’ts con- 
cerning investment-trust regulation. 
State Street Investment started in 
1924, with a net worth of $100,000 and 
a value per share of $12.50. By June 
30, 1936, each share had risen to $104.31 
and the investment trust’s total assets 
exceeded $50,000,000. Cabot’s recom- 
mendations: 

1—The government should require 
standardized accounting methods and 
publicity for such accounts. 

2—It should limit a trust’s right to 
borrow money. . 

3—The law should sever investment- 
trust affiliations with banking houses. 
Such affiliations, Cabot declared; lead 
to two cardinal abuses: “first, the using 
of an investment trust as a dumping 
ground for unmarketable underwritings 

. second, the abuse of excessive 
market activity in the underlying port- 
folio for the purpose of creating stock- 
exchange business on which the bank- 
ing house obtains a commission.” 

On the other hand, Cabot opposed 
too stringent regulation: “You cannot 
legislate honesty.” He thought it un- 
wise for Congress to limit selling com- 
missions and management fees. Fur- 
ther, there should be no prohibition of 
“what is loosely called ‘trading.’ I be- 
lieve that investment-trust manage- 
ment should be permitted at all times 
to make rapid changes in portfolio.” 


He opposed any law which would re- 
strict trusts from participating in syn- 
dicates or underwritings. ‘Neither do 
I think there should be any legislation 
recommended prohibiting investment 


trusts from engaging in short selling 
-.. These are functions to be left to the 
best judgment of the management.” 
Following Cabot’s testimony, the 
commission recessed until this week. 
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WEEK IN BUSINESS 
CrepiTt: How good is Uncle Sam’s 
credit? A. M. Lamport & Co., New 
York bond house, believes ‘United 
States Government bonds are the best 
in the world.” To prove it, the firm last 
week advertised in The New York 
Times figures showing the tax and debt 
burdens of this country compared with 
those of England and France: 


Per capita Per capita 

. Debt Taxes 
United States $266 $44.27 
England 761 82.65 
France 517 63.50 
Republican newspapers promptly 
jumped on the comparison. It proved 


little, they declared, because it failed to 
include figures for local political subdi- 
visions. For example, adding the in- 
debtedness of States, cities, and counties 
would boost the per capita debt of 
Americans to approximately $422, 
whereas “in Great Britain and France 
the borrowing of minor political depart- 
ments is negligible.” 

Arthur Lamport, head of the invest- 
ment firm, had a ready reply to such 
criticism. Local indebtedness has noth- 
ing to do with the Federal Government, 
he pointed out, and doesn’t affect Fed- 
eral credit. 


REPUBLIC STEEL: Less than a year 
after its formation in 1930, Republic 
Steel Corp. stopped paying dividends 
on its preferred stock. The depression- 
born company remained in arrears for 
the next four years. In 1935 Republic, 
after some legal delay, cleared up back 
payments on its old preferred shares 
by issuing new 6 per cent prior pref- 
erence and new common stock. By the 
time dividends on the new prior pref- 
erence were inaugurated several quar- 
terly payments, beginning with Jan- 
uary, 1935, had been passed, creating 
a new arrearage. 

Last week directors announced good 
news for stockholders: Oct. 23 they 
will make up the arrears on the new 
preference stock by a $4.50-a-share 
payment, thus opening the way for 
dividends on the common. In the six 
months ended June 30, 1936, Republic 
reported net income of $3,022,094, com- 
pared with $2,756,564 in the first half 
of last year. 


BuILpinG: When the heavy industries 
began to overcome their depression leth- 
argy, the building industry seemed so 
heavy that it never would get started. 
Last year, however, it showed signs of 
life. This Spring real-estate people 
actually talked about a building boom. 
That there was some justification for 
their hopes appears from a report just 
issued by Secretary of Labor Perkins. 

Value of building permits issued in 
cities of more than 10,000 inhabitants 
during the first eight months of this 
year totaled $884,129,000, a vise of 74 
per cent over the same period last 
year. By August, residential building 
had gained 124 per cent over 1935, 
while nonresidential construction had 
gone up 6 per cent and alterations and 
repairs 33 per cent. In August, 1,533 
cities with population of 2,500 or over 
reported total construction valued at 
$70,679,293. 
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| Cross on the Washington or Manhattan. Enjoy 
| the luxuries offered by America’s largest, finest 
| and fastest ships. American living standards at 
their best. Deft service, superb cuisine, huge 
decks and public rooms, big cabins with real 
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President Roosevelt they offer 
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RECORD-KEEPING 
EFFICIENCY... 


OORE’S Loose Leaf Binders and Record 
Sheets will help you keep your records 
more conveniently, more economically. 

Simple and accessible. A great number of sheets 
may be safely held in small space. Sheets may 
be removed instantly without disturbing others. 
Pages easy to transfer. Held in perfect security 
and alignment. 
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Contains life - size 
bookkeeping forms 
completely filled in, 
illustrating uses— 
a MOORE form for 
every kind of record. Will help you with your 
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leading firms. Fill in coupon, attach to letter- 
head, mail, and 140 page book will be sent _/vee. 
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ORCHESTRA: Amateur Musicians 
Get Ensemble Training Via Air 








Fact: in 1920, barely a thousand high- 
school orchestras existed in the United 
States. By 1936, surveys indicated the 
presence of more than 35,000. 

Fancy: Radio men point out that 
this amazing musical growth jibes al- 
most exactly with the fifteen-year rise 


The scheme as conceived four years 
ago by Ernest La Prade, NBC Concert 
Orchestra director, retains the sim- 
plicity of the community sings. It 
needs only two elements: a central 
broadcasting unit and cheap copies of 
the various scores, readily available to 
amateur musicians all over the coun- 
try. For the first, La Prade uses his 
own 30-piece orchestra. A publishers’ 
conference last November provided the 
second. Led by Carl Fischer, Inc., a 
concert edition of scores selected from 
the National Schools Orchestra Asso- 





Reprinted by special permission from The Saturday Evening Post. © 1936 by The Curtis Publishing Company. 
*‘Shh—quiet, darling, Daddy’s playing with the Boston Symphony’ 


of broadcasting. Most of the revival 
of interest in music, they say, is due 
to the influence of the air waves. 

Last July CBS started the fad for 
radio community singing. This week 
the National Broadcasting Co., using 
instruments instead of voices, will pre- 
sent the “NBC Home Symphony.” Two 
explanatory broadcasts will be heard 
Oct. 3 and 10 at 6:35 P.M. over the 
Blue network (WJZ). Leopold Sto- 
kowski, conductor of the Philadelphia 
Symphony, will act as guest speaker on 
the first program. 


ciation contest list was run off at a 
quarter of the former cost and sent to 
local dealers. 

Oct. 17, actual practice begins. Thou- 
sands of music-minded amateurs will 
shush the kids and squat before radios 
with flute or bull-fiddle—or seventeen 
other instruments. Before them will 
be a score from Mozart, Schubert, or 
Beethoven—at 10 cents a copy. 

They will tune their instruments to 
a sounding of A-440, then cock their 
ears for the click of a metronome. 
One. Two. Three. Play! 








RADIO CHECK LIST 





Oct. 3-9 





Light-face figures indicate A.M. 
SAT. (3rd): Baseball: An army of commenta- 


tors and “color men” air the World Series 
from the Yankee Stadium, New York. 
1:15 CBS (WABC), NBC-Red (WEAF), 


NBC-Blue (WJZ), MBS (WOR). 
Football: Princeton-Williams at Prince- 
ton, N. J. 3:30 NBC-red. Notre Dame- 
Carnegie Tech at South Bend, Ind. 3:30 
CBS. Ed Thorgersen, football commenta- 
tor, interviews famous coaches. 8:30 CBS.* 

SUN. (4th): Vespers: Dr. Harry Emerson Fos- 
dick, pastor of the Riverside Church, New 
York City, renews his air friendships. 
4:00 NBC-Blue.* 
Comedians: America’s air jesters have a 
field day. Stoopnagle and Budd get a spon- 
sored spot. 5:30 NBC-Blue.* Joe Penner 
returns in the role of a society black 
sheep. 6:00 CBS.* Jack Benny, most pop- 
ular of them all, takes over his old place. 
7:00 NBC-Red.* 

MON. (5th): Dr. Allan Roy Dafoe: The “quint” 
doctor offers a thrice-weekly series from 


Black figures, P.M. 


Hours given in Eastern Standard Time. 


the Dafoe Hospital, Callander, Ont. 11:45 
CBS.* 


TUES. (6th): Dog Heroes: Harry Swan will 
write, produce, and act all roles—male, 
female, and canine—in a new program 


for dog lovers. 4:30 NBC-Blue.* 


WED. (7th): Barrymore: Sponsored by a prom- 
inent maker of aspirin, regal Ethel ini- 
tiates a series of reenactments of her the- 
atrical career. 8:30 NBC-Blue.* 

Fred Allen: The drawling comedian again 
takes up his duties as master of cere- 
monies at Town Hall. 9:00 NBC-Red.* 


THURS. (8th): U. S. Army Band: The old 
stand-by of band-music lovers begins a 
new series under the leadership of Capt. 
Thomas Darcy. 5:00 NBC-Blue.* 


FRI, (9th): Radio Guild: One of the more im- 
portant air troupes opens another season 
of classical drama. 3:30 NBC-Blue.* 

* Indicates premiere of a series. 
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POST-GAZETTE: Pittsburgh Has 
A 150-Year-Old Newspaper 


July, 1786, white foam dripped off 
horses’ flanks as they dragged the first 
printing press over the Alleghenies. 
Workmen tugged and tinkered as they 
set up the gawky, wooden contraption 
in the log-cabin post office of the 
frontier settlement Pittsburgh. A few 
days later a long-nosed, bushy-haired 
young man, John Scull, laid aside the 
white hat that so deeply impressed the 
wilderness people and started grinding 
out a public journal. The little, four- 
page Pittsburgh Gazette was the first 
newspaper west of the mountains. 

Last week the big and prosperous 
Post-Gazette, grandchild of the anemic 
weekly Gazette, celebrated its 150th 
birthday by publishing a 128-page an- 
niversary number. 

The year after its founding, The 
Gazette backed the Constitutional Con- 
vention, thoroughly unpopular in many 
sections of the country. The paper 
stumped for the Louisiana Purchase, 
which would give Pittsburgh an out- 
let to the sea—via the Ohio and Missis- 
sippi—without passing through foreign 
territory, and ranted at the powers 
which took the United States into war 
with Britain in 1812. 

Judged by modern standards, the 
paper was amazingly vituperative. The 
editors called competitors “vile span- 
iels,” ‘scalded hounds,” and “speckled 
reptiles.” The opposition newspaper 
was “low and disgusting and vile.” A 
murderer was a murderer if the 
authorities said so—not a suspect or 
an alleged killer. 

The newspaper’s outlook, staunchly 
Republican and thoroughly conserva- 
tive throughout its history, was in no 
wise changed in 1927 when Paul Block 
added it to his string and made Pitts- 
burgh a 100 per cent chain-paper city 
(Sun-Telegraph, Hearst; Press, Scripps- 
Howard). Many of the city’s journal- 
ists consider The Post-Gazette Pitts- 
burgh’s best newspaper. They like its 
congeniality and admire the complete- 
ness of its city and county coverage. 

Much of the credit for The Post- 
Gazette’s stress on local news belongs 
to Oliver J. Keller, editor. His father, 
Superior Court Justice William Keller, 
sent him to Williams and later watched 
him become a wartime aviator. 

When Block bought his way into 
Pittsburgh, he summoned Keller from 
The Lancaster New Era and installed 
him first as general manager, later as 
editor. Keller and his suave, dapper 
city editor, Joseph Shuman, pushed 
local news and saw to it that one of 
their men was present at every council 
meeting in the scores of city boroughs 
and Allegheny County townships. Cir- 
culation climbed steadily until it now 
stands at 208,500. 

Next in command on the newspaper 
which graduated Marc Connelly, play- 
wright (“The Green Pastures”), and 
George Seldes, author (“Freedom of 
the Press,” “Sawdust Caesar”), stands 
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Warren Ursinus Christman, short and 
plump managing editor. “Chris” 
Christman growls and snarls at his 
“menagerie,” but his hard shell fails to 
fool even the greenest cub. They know 
he will berate them to their faces, then 


praise them sky-high behind their 
packs. This faculty of the ex-circus 
barker, ex-telephone trouble shooter, 


ex-theatre manager, ex-roving reporter 
makes him Pittsburgh’s best-loved 
newspaper man. 

Between them, the tall, handsome 
Keller and Christman, who looks like 
a cross between Henry L. Mencken and 
Irvin S. Cobb, get out a quiet, orderly, 
dignified newspaper. It is neither bla- 
tant nor violent—except when Pub- 
lisher Block lets go a front-page blast 
at one of his pet peeves. 


SCRIBNER’S: Logan and Cleland 
Put Out a Refurbished Monthly 


Alarmed by waning advertising and 
shrinking circulation, Scribner’s Maga- 
zine last June acquired a new editor— 
Harlan D. Logan, ex-literary agent, 
magazine critic, author of Boy Scout 
Merit Badge literature, tutor to -chil- 
dren of the rich, Rhodes scholar, high- 
scoring Western Conference basketball 
player, and publicist for a Swedish 
health institute. 

To help him thoroughly renovate the 
49-year-old magazine, Logan trotted 
down Fifth Avenue, New York, to the 
studio of Thomas Maitland Cleland. 
The tall, distinguished artist, he knew,, 
had created the format of the maga- 
zine Fortune. Cleland had also de- 
signed type, done a striking series of 
oil paintings for West Virginia Pulp & 
Paper Co., and merited his rank as an 
outstanding typographer. 

Logan put his brown-haired head with 
»  Cleland’s white-haired head. He ex- 
> plained requirements: the new Scrib- 
»  ner’s must be easy to read, should go 
» against today’s trend and stress art— 
not sex—in illustrations; two-column 
make-up seemed preferable; and color, 
both on the cover and on inside illus- 
trations, was permissible. 

Together the two men made repeated 
excursions to print shops where they 
set up page after page before they 
found one thoroughly satisfactory. 
Then, with this as a pattern, they re- 
designed the whole magazine. To top 
off the job, Cleland contributed a deco- 
rative four-color cover. 

Last week the new Scribner’s ap- 
peared, price shrunk to a quarter, for- 
mat expanded to NEWS-WEEK size, and 
printed on glossy paper. The modern- 
ized monthly begins with a new book 
department by John Chamberlain, for- 
mer New York Times critic. “Straws 
In the Wind,” modeled after The New 
Yorker’s famous “Talk of the Town” 
department comes next, leading into 
the body of the book. 

Six short stories and twelve articles, 
Which stick to the old Scribner pattern, 
fill the rest of the 104 pages. Most 
sprightly departure: “Scribner’s Pre- 
sents,” a story by a new author each 
month, illustrated by a new artist. 























MORE AND MORE AND 


MORE AND MORE AND MORE 


AND MORE AND MORE AND MORE AND 
MORE AND MORE AND MORE AND MORE AND MORE 


people are writing in to pay sincere tribute to 
NEWS-WEEK’S consistent impartiality throughout the campaign! 

















He wears this hat 
only once in 
his lifetime! 


A cardinal’s scarlet hat is placed on his head by the Pope— 
but is never worn again. It is laid aside until the day 
of the cardinal's funeral, when it is placed on his bier. 
(Facts from the New Merriam-Webster.) 














Money coined for Ui wii yi Hi 
7; one special day ANE tay WY 
in the year! 


Zi A) Wann 
ran: 
On “Maundy Thursday” 


MAN, 
of Holy Week King Ed- H 
ward VIII distributed sil- Animals that walk 
ver coins to the poor in Westminster upside down! 
Abbey. He used maundy money, coined S 
especially for use as n bows pany Poser The sloth has long. curved 
Thursday. This is only one of the an- claws by which he habitu- 
cient customs described in Webster's ally hangs, head down, to 
New International Dictionary, Second tree branches, even while 
Edition. sleeping! 


Gomplete knowledge about 
thousands of marvels in the 
NEW Merriam-WEBSTER — _ 


HOROUGH and satisfying answers to 

questions on any subject which inter- 
ests you. Encyclopedic information on 
law, business, manufacturing, engineer- 
ing, medicine, chemistry, bacteriology, as- 
tronomy, aviation, radio, sound pictures, 
gems, coins, color, and thousands of other 
topics. In addition, more regular “‘diction- 
ary information” than has ever before 


The 
Supreme 
Authority 


P A New 
Creation 


eiibaninas for FREE BOOK: WEBSTERS NEW 
"Through WONDERLAND INTERNATIONAL 
with WEBSTER" DICTIONARY Edition 


Get your free copy of this fascinating pic- 
ture booklet which shows you many more 
astonishing marvels. Then see the only 
genuine Merriam-Webster at your book- 
store. The circular trade-mark identifies 
it. The most comprehensive and thorough 
single volume of information published. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO. Dept. 692 





SPRINGFIELD 


Va. & C. MERRIAM CO., Dept. 692, Springfield, Mass. 1 
ease send me without cost or obligation fu 
Pl d h bli full | 
| information on Webster's New International 
| Dictionary, Second Edition; also new booklet, | 
“Through WONDERLAND with WEBSTER.” | 
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SCIENCE 


EE 
CHILDBIRTH: Unusual 


Confront Medical Profession 


Cases 


A fortnight ago, nurses in Chicago’s 
Danish-American Hospital wheeled Eva 
Tafel, 22-year-old wife of a garage 
mechanic, into the delivery room. She 
had borne a healthy, normal daughter 
two and a half years ago. This time, 
with little difficulty, she brought forth 
Julian. Tafel Jr.—weight: 8. pounds 
13'2 ounees. 

Nurses sponged the baby, wrapped 
him in a blanket, and deposited him in 
the hospital nursery. He ate little 
food and spent most of his time howl- 
ing. His temperature ranged between 
101 and 103. Last week Dr. Lewis K. 
Eastman, Danish-American’s chief of 
staff, discovered the trouble: the mite 
had no intestinal outlet. Food piled up 
in his body, and a desperate toxic con- 
dition was rapidly developing. 

Before he could operate, Dr. East- 
man had to have parental consent. 
He explained to the distraught father 
that’a series of major operations would 
be necessary and that even then he 
couldn’t promise the child would be 
normal. Through Julian Tafel’s head 
raced trouble, conflicting thoughts. 
Then he answered: 

“It would be a sin to allow the poor 
child to live. He would probably be 
bedridden for life and, when he came 
to understand, would curse us for al- 
lowing him to live.” That, apparently, 
sealed the doom of Julian Tafel Jr. 

But when young Mrs. Tafel heard 
the verdict, she wailed: “I want him.” 

Staff surgeons consulted lawyers and 
friends. Uncomfortably, they recalled 
a 21-year-old case in which a doctor 
was hailed before a coroner’s jury for 
failing to try to save the life of an 
afflicted baby. After several days of 
dawdling, they finally secured the 
father’s consent. A Catholic priest 
had advised him to allow the operation. 

With five consulting surgeons look- 
ing on, Dr. Eastman made a small in- 
cision in the baby’s side, an inch above 
the hip. Out of it he fished a section 
of colon to drain body wastes. Later, 
Dr. Eastman planned to poke this back 
into the body, pull it down, and stitch 
it to an artificially made orifice. Need 
for these reconstructive operations 
vanished when a day later baby Tafel’s 
breath became labored and uremic poi- 
soning brought death. 


® While Chicago surgeons struggled 
with this unusual case, Newark, N. J., 
doctors encountered an even rarer one. 
When Mrs. Marie Guarino presented 
herself at Columbus Hospital, she had 
already had her first birth pains. Doc- 
tors made routine examination and dis- 
covered she carried her baby, not in 
the uterus but in the abdominal cavity. 

In normal pregnancies the fertilized 
ovum moves down the Fallopian tube 
to the uterus for incubation. Occa- 
sionally, when there is interference, tu- 
bal pregnancies result. But medical 
history records only 236 cases of ab- 


~ 


dominal pregnancy. In these the fer- 
tilized ovum travels up the Fallopian 
tube and comes out through an open- 
ing into the abdominal cavity with the 
viscera—liver, gall bladder, stomach. 
It obtains its nourishment by attach- 
ing itself to the cavity lining. In at- 
tempting delivery by Caesarian section, 
obstetricians have lost 80 per cent of 
the babies, 25 per cent of the mothers. 





"ACME 
Medical history lists only 236 
other babies like Janice Guarino 


Faced with such a grave situation, 
Mrs. Guarino’s physician summoned 
nine advisers. Then he and his helpers 
set to work and delivered a 5-pound 
girl. Four blood transfusions saved 
the mother, and an incubator seemed 
to give baby Janice better than the 
one-to-five chance medical statisticians 
offered her. 


a 
ADHESIVE: The Medical Journal 
Gives Recipe for Safe Solvent 


Some doctors seem to take sadistic 
delight in lifting a corner of a piece of 
adhesive tape and giving a yank while 
patients howl. Other practitioners, 
fearful of secondary complications 
from uprooted hairs and torn skin, use 
adhesive solvents. 

Last fortnight one of these—gasoline 


'—caused the shower-room blast which 


killed two Purdue University football 
players and gave four others bad burns. 
The fuel had been used to dissolve foot 
and ankle tape. Washed off in the 
shower room, it collected; the fumes 
found their way to an open fire, and 
the explosion resulted. 

Editorializing last week, The Journal 
of the American Medical Association 
suggested that “coaches and trainers 
will do well to equip training quarters 
with plenty of modern improved sol- 
vents so as to eliminate the danger of 
catastrophe...” 

The A.M.A.’s prescription for a sooth- 
ing, nonexplosive solvent: 60 per cent 
carbon tetrachloride, the cleaning fluid 
and fire extinguisher; 40 per cent naph- 
tha; and a dash of oil of sassafras. 


ENZYMES: 
Pose for Their First Picture 


Invisible Particles 


Science has had no more baffling 
problem than the enzymes, the sub- 
microscopic particles that play a vital 
part in bodily processes. 

Sometimes they are manufactured in 
the cells and do their work there, other 
times they tumble out of the cells and 
work elsewhere. The enzyme ptyalin, 
for example, is discharged by the 
salivary glands and functions in the 
mouth by aiding digestion of starch. 
Deeper in the alimentary tract, other 
enzymes—such as’ pepsin—do their 
part in digestive processes. 


The tiny, nonliving particles appear 
to be vastly potent. Invertase can 
break down a million times its own 
weight in sugar and show no signs of 
wear. A smidgen of it can manu- 
facture enough alcohol to souse an 
army. 

In other words, knowledge boiled 
down to this: chemists knew a lot about 
what enzymes accomplished, but noth- 
ing at all about how they did it. 

Seven years ago Prof. Francis Owen 
Rice, Johns Hopkins University chem- 
ist, threw up his hands: “It does not 
seem likely ... that there will be any 
remarkable advance by proceeding 
along classical lines, and we may look 
for this only through the development 
of some new method...” 


At Yale University last week, Dr. 
Kurt G. Stern stepped forward with 
the new method Professor Rice hoped 
for. For the first time in history he 
observed—and photographed—an en- 
zyme at work. 


For his research he selected the 
enzyme catalase which, unlike its 
brothers, is colored. This is the fer- 
ment that attacks hydrogen peroxide 
and makes it foam and decompose into 
water and gaseous oxygen. 


Dr. Stern slipped a sample of cata- 
lase into a spectroscope. Through it 
he projected a beam of light which the 
apparatus broke up into the bands of 
colored light characteristic of the 
enzyme. Then he added a drop of hy- 
drogen peroxide. A new pattern ap- 
peared, then disappeared. 


The process was so rapid that Dr. 
Stern wanted a picture of it which 
would be more trustworthy than mere 
visual observation. To the spectroscope 
he hitched a photoelectric cell, which 
changed the light energy into feeble 
electric currents. Shunting these 
through a radio tube for amplification, 
he then passed them into an electro- 
cardiograph, the apparatus used to 
film heart-action patterns. 


ResutT: A dramatic strip of film 
showing how catalase momentarily 
combined with hydrogen peroxide to 
form unstable and unidentified sub- 
stances, then returned to its original 
state while the hydrogen peroxide 
slipped a step farther to become tap 
water and oxygen. 

Proceeding along these lines, physi- 
ological chemists should rapidly piece 
together the whole enzyme picture. 


Hartford Fire Insurance Company 


policies are non-assessable. All you 


ever pay 1s the insurance premium. 


Buy Hartford Tested insurance and 


be Sure! 


THE HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
THE HARTFORD ACCIDENT and INDEMNITY CO. 


HARTFORD - CONNECTICUT 


k iRTFORD INSURANCE IS SAFE AND 
CCONVENIENT. There is a rigid test for in- 
Su ance just as there is for every other worth-while 
pr duct. The test for insurance is time. Back of 
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bc corable business dealings. Many thousand agents 
of the Two Hartfords in every State of the Union 
and in Canada offer you this tested insurance. 


Your Hartford policy guarantees you tested insur- 
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ance service, no matter where you are when emer- 
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to find the nearest Hartford representative 
by calling any Western Union office. In 
Canada call Canadian National Telegraphs. 





—“YET I’M ALWAYS SAFE ON SILVERTOWNS,” 


Says A. D. PROSPERO 


“IT haul 3- to 6-ton loads 
of dynamite and black 
powder. We travel all 
kinds of roads in all kinds 
of weather, but I’m always 
safe on Silvertowns.”’ 


That’s A. D. Prospero of 
Masontown, W. Va. speak- 
ing. His two trucks haul 
dangerous explosives used 
in mines, quarries and road- 
building. Night and day 
they thread their way over 
rocky, winding mountain 
roads. Down steep hills. 
Round hairpin curves. With 
a load capable of blowing 
an army to bits! 


There’s a real job for truck 
tires. One where they just 
can’t have tire failures. 
Goodrich Triple Protected 


Silvertowns averaged 
48,000 miles on the truck 
pictured here! 


There’s a good reason for 
this amazing performance. 
Goodrich Silvertowns are 
specially built tostand upon 
the world’s toughest haul- 
ing jobs. They are Triple 
Protected in the sidewall— 
fortified right at the point 
where 80% of all premature 
failures occur. This extra 
protection means extra 
miles—freedom from dol- 
lar-stealing sidewall breaks. 


Triple Protection Free 


The tires that set mileage 
records on hazardous hauls 
in the West Virginia moun- 
tains will do a better job 
on your trucks, too. You 


pay no premium for 
Silvertowns. Triple Pro- 
tection makes tires more 
expensive to build but 
it costs you nothing extra. 


See any Goodrich dealer or 
write The B. F. Goodrich 
Company, Akron, Ohio. 


HOW TRIPLE PROTECTION WORKS 


PLY FLEX—distributes stresses 

throughout the tire—prevents 
ply separation—checks local 
weakness. 


PLY-LO CK —protects the tire 
from breaks caused by short 





plies tearing loose above the 
bead. 


3 100% FULL-FLOATING CORD 
— eliminates cross cords from 
all plies—reduces heat in the 
tire 12%. 











Goodrich*-Silvertowns 


NEW SILVERTOWN TIRES FOR TRUCKS AND BUSES 


SPECIFY THESE 








